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from one of Mr. 
Pedersen’s Argus 
negatives. 









“I always carry my ArgusC2 to record places of 
interest,” says Ed J. Pedersen of Preston, Minn. 





In a little over a year, Mr. Pedersen has made nearly a 


thousand pictures with his Argus, and says, in part, “I 
TECHNICAL DATA 
















have no trouble obtaining good results in both black Pri 
and white and Kodachrome, thanks to the accuracy Camera: tegus C2 ' pri 
of the Argus C2 shutter and coupled range finder.” His Hil: Plus X — 
see 
rgus Cintar .) lens serves double duty, since it is c¢perture: <?: 
Argus C F 3.5 1 double duty Apert AM 
easily removed from the camera for use on his enlarger. Ceposure: 1/100 As 
Filter 2X Yellow | | ™ 
Perhaps your Argus dealer can still show you this ver- =< 2X Yellow i ~ 
S S 2 
satile picture-maker. De veloper: DK20 bg 
; | 
‘ the 
Learn more about composition i 
— lenses — film—and helpful _ He 


hints for using any camera. 
Send 25c today for the 56-page 


book “Good Pictures.”’ 
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Light yellow filter, 1/100th at F16 on Superpan Supreme. Print made with Oxford Texture Screen. 


New prints from old negatives 


4 pom a whole new and exciting 
field gf photography open to you... 
with inexpénsive Agfa Ansco Texture Screens. 


Professiortals use Texture Screens to make 
prints of all types of subjects. Why don’t 
you get out some of your old negatives and 
see the: pleasing results that can be produced. 


Ask your dealer! He’ll have many inter- 
esting details to give you. 


The patterns shown here are available in 
5x7”, 8x10”, or 11x14” sizes. You can buy 
them separately or in complete sets. And 


Homespun e Actual Size Oxford e Actual Size 


you can use them for both contact and pro- 
jection work. The 5x7” and 8x10” sets con- 
tain in addition to the four screen patterns, 
a special Etching-Edge Border Mask that 
adds an attractive etched border to your 
screened prints. You can also buy these 
Border Masks separately. 


Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


TEXTURE SCREENS 


Satin e Actual Size 


Ripple e Actual Size 
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NEXT MONTH IN MINICAM... 


“PICTURES SHOULD BE SIGNIFICANT," says 
Charles S. Martz, F.R.P.S., in the first of a series 
of articles on making fine photographs. 

“DIG IN YOUR NEGATIVE FILE" tells how to 
turn those forgotten into sparkling 
pictures. 


MANAGING EDITOR: Fred 


negatives 


EDITORIAL ASSOCIATES: John ogg 
F.R.P.S.. Don 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS: Chartes S. Martz, 


"GETTING THE MOST OUT OF SUPER. SPEED," 


"Making Pictures from Wet Negatives,” “How fo | 


Ligh? the Model's Eyes," “Making a Home Picture 
Gallery," are some of the articles that will help 
you save time, money and materials and get 
most out of photography. 


A. R. ¢'% S. Scores Platt 
c 


Paul, tor H. =. ‘Tecuiteht 


EDITOR: Ralph Haburton. ART DIRECTOR: Robert Wood. BUSINESS MANAGER: A. M. Mathiew 
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POSTAL UN 
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SAN FRANCISCO: 1A STREET, TELEPHONE 
CLASS MATTER AT CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A, MARCH 21, 1938, UNDER THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1879. PRINTED IN U.S.A 
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Photographers 


s Mr. Paul points out (Inside Hollywood, 
1caM, Dec., 1942), the Navy photogra- 
s who made the pictures of the President's 
ht cross-country trip had a tough assign- 
ent. In our judgment, they turned in a very 
ditable job. To have our own appraisal vin- 
ted by such a competent observer as Mr. 
ul was most reassuring, and I am sure that 
e photographers themselves will feel that Mr. 
Paul’s comments have taken much of the sting 
out of Life’s comments. 

We appreciated, too, Mr. Paul’s general ob- 
servations on the skill exhibited by Navy pho- 
tographers in the field and on their untiring 
efforts to bring back pictures that tell the story 
and tell it well. They can be relied upon to 
continue to do their job up to the very limit 
of their energies and resources. 

LELAND P. LovetTE, 
Captain, U. S. Navy. 
Director of Public Relations. 
Washington, D. C. 


Goering vs. Pluvious 
Sirs: 

I feel ‘I must write you a line to let you 
know how much I appreciate each copy of 
MinicaM in these dreary times, as, although 
materials and opportunities for photography 
here are scarce, it gives one food for thought, 
pleasure and useful instruction. Incidentally, 
the last copy I have received was that of July, 
and I sincerely hope the subsequent copies are 
not being enjoyed by Davy Jones. 

I am enclosing a picture taken last August 
during a very thundershower (it is not a good 





print, as we amateurs here find it hard to 
obtain any papers, let alone the correct grades), 
but only of interest for the following reason, 
which struck me very forcibly. It was at a 
bowls tournament, and an hour or so previously 
when the sun was shining and the games in full 
swing, with quite a crowd of spectators, the air- 











“N.Y. I. 
PHOTO-TRAINING 
WAS MOST EXCITING 
EVENT IN MY LIFE” 


Says Frank Turgeon, Jr., 
A. R. P. S. 


Who, Without Previous 

Experience, Won Fame 

and Fortune Through 
N. Y. 1. Course 





“THOUGH inexperienced when I 

enrolled, my N. Y. I. Course 
made me a competent photographer. 
One advantage was the school’s indi- 
vidual instruction, to which I owe both 
the versatility and ability of my meth- 
= waamemm «ods. Another was the 
personal attention of its 
faculty of experts, cor- 
récting my weak points 
‘and enabling me to mas- 
ter every phase. And, 
r . | what was important, I 
PhotobyTurgeon iearned while I learned.” 


Fascinating Opportunities for Both 
Men and Women 


Mr. Turgeon is but one of hundreds of suc- 
cessful N. Y. I. graduates. Never before such 
an urgent demand for trained men and women 
photographers! Opportunities everywhere for 
immediate earnings and sound future careers. 
Wartime positions plentiful—both civilian and 
military. Our Employment Service far ahead 
of last year in job placements. N. Y. I. gra 
ates in Armed Forces winning “non com” 
and “petty officer” ratings and oo. : 
commissions, with increased — 
pay. Start NOW! No classes. © 
Courses in Commercial, Adver- 
tising, News, Portrait, Motion 
Picture and COLOR. At our 
N. Y. studios, or at home in 
spare time. Special short and 
“pre-induction” courses. Write 
for big FREE Book today. "Photo by Turgeon” 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 117, 10 West 33 St., New York, N. Y. 





~, 












New York Institute of Mig ym 4 
Dept. 99, 10 West 33 St., New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your FREE catalog. It is under- 
stood that no salesman will call. 











THE 
MOST 
FOR 
YOUR 


MOVIE 
ONEY! 





That's the aim of every camera user—and 
that's what you have with KIN-O-LUX 
MOVIE FILM. For the speed and latitude 
to “get the picture and the projection 
quality to “give” finer results provide a 
more complete enjoyment in motion pic- 
ture making — at prices lower than any 
other film of comparable quality. 


KIN-O-LUX 


MOVIE FILMS 


KIN-O-LUX GOLD SEAL KIN-O-LUX No. 3 
Indoor Only Indoor-Outdoor 

(No Outdoor Ratings) Weston 50; Tung .40 
Weston 100; Scheiner 26°; 
Scheiner 29° Tung .24 







KIN-O-LUX No, 2 KIN-O-LUX No. | 
Outd 


utdoor Outdoor 
Weston 12; Weston 8; 
Scheiner 20° Scheiner 18° 


Go to your dealer today. Ask for KIN-O- 
LUX FILMS in the size and footage you 
require. They are still available. If your 


dealer cannot supply you (the demand | 


grows greater every day) go to another 
nearby dealer or write directly to us. 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 


Dept. Mi ° 105 W.40St, * NEW YORK CITY | 
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raid siren sounded and not a single person 
made any move at all (luckily, there was no 
activity), but later when the rain came, prac- 
tically everyone made a dive for shelter. An 
interesting study in phychology, what? 

A. Davies. 
Cardiff, Great Britain. 


New Ideas 
Sirs: 

We of Camera Club, U. S. O., Aberdeen; 
have just about exhausted our ideas as to how 
to conduct constructive meetings and stil] 
manage to keep a program that is interesting 
to the novice as well as the advanced student 
of photography. Our little group is composed 
of around thirty members, among whom are 
men, women, and fifty per cent soldiers. We 
are proud of a fine, completely equipped dark- 
room. We have had print contests, hikes and 
outings, but still we feel our programs are get- 
ting stale. It occurred to us that you being in 
contact with so much activity of this sort, 
would be able to give us a boost. 

Dan W. Powers, 
Camera Team No. 24, 
44th Ordnance Co. 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland. 


First choice of most clubs is the lecture by 
the photographic “expert,” preferably one who 
has specialized in some interesting field. Being 
near several large cities makes this a good possi- 
bility for your club. 

Photographic courses can be given on specific 
subjects. Today, with film rationing (but with 
plenty of paper available), a timely course could 
be given on "Darkroom Procedure." 

Outdoor hobby photography can be used for 
a series of programs with the group meeting for 
a discussion of technique at the clubrooms, and 
then going into the field for practise. It is gen- 
erally more successful to limit the instruction 
and the practise sessions to a given type of out- 
door photography—such as birds, wildflowers, 
sunsets in color, etc. 

Humor is photography’'s rarest ingredient. Try 
making caricatures of some of the members. 
The purpose is to take a picture whose point 
focuses on that singular quality which makes 
the member outstanding. Go after the char- 
acter quality that gives the member his per- 
sonality. 

Certainly today every club should be working 
on one or more of the activities sugges 
for winning the war by Arthur Brackman in his 
column, "Calling All Cameras," page 75, 
MINICAM.—ED. 


Thiourea 
Sirs: 

I am very much interested in trying the 
“Dry Reduction For Better Print,” which you 
described in your December issue. My local 
drugstore does not carry Thiourea. Where can 
I obtain it? 

S. G. Stone. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Most chemical supply houses which handle labor- 
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WILLO 


ALL-GEAR TRIPOD 


A REVOLUTIONARY 
COMBINATION 


$27.50 





The rapidity with which this out- 
fit can be set up... its sturdi- 
ness and flawless panning make 
it a perfect combination. 


Assures steady horizontal movie 
panoramas. 


Panning and tilting control. 
Legs twist to shorten or lengthen. 
Top is easily removed. 


No more annoying handles to get in 
the way. 


Mail Orders Filled 


32nd St. near 6th Ave., N. Y. 


World's Largest Camera Store 


Built on Square Dealing 
Established 1898 
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atory reagents stock Thiourea in quantities of a 
pound and less. If you are unable to get # @ 
locally, write to Coleman & Bell, 4101 Mont. 
gomery Rd., Norwood, Ohio, enclosing 75c, 
They will ship you 4 oz. postpaid.—Ed. 


The Editor's Best Christmas Presents 
Sirs: * 
I have been following Mrinicam PxHortocra- - 
pHy for some time and I want to offer my © 
congratulations on the splendid job you are § 
doing. There has been a marked improvement — 
in your magazine and I hope you will be able © 
to keep up its excellence. 
Frep QUELLMALZ, Jr. 
Editor, The P. S. A. Journal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 
I think that Mrnicam today is more interest. | 
ing, better laid-out and a finer book all around 
than ever before. Congratulations on the swelk7 
job you are doing! : 
Norman A. Mack. 
Norman A. Mack & Co. 
New York City. 


This One Almost Stumped Us 
Sirs: 

‘In your November issue, on page 85, I read” 
that Milton Canif “gains authentic back-’ 
grounds and realistic poses” for his characters @ 
in “Terry and the Pirates” through the medium 
of photography. 

I ask you, or Milton Caniff, would the real 
user of a candid camera—or 35mm., as he has © 
pictured on the above-mentioned page—go to © 
the unnecessary bother of removing his camera © 
from its carrying case (that has been especially” 
designed so he doesn’t have to) before snapping ~ 
a picture? Even a Jap—at least one in tw 
—should know better, but nope—all of them ™ 
have removed their cameras from their cases. © 

IsABELL R. JAMES. 
Lolita, Calif. 


Our agent X-432 reports from the scene of 
the shooting that all the Japanese soldiers had” 
their cameras out of the eveready cases be” 
cause they had just put in new films, so : 
would have 36 shots at Normandie Sandhurst 3 
Merrily.—ED. = 


Photo Agencies 
Sirs: ’ 
I am writing concerning the article on “The § 
Photo-Agency.” Can you advise me of some of 
the better known and absolutely reliable Photo | 
Agencies. Bonniz SHANNON. 


Siloam Springs, Ark. 


To the many readers who have written us on 
this subject our apologies for not giving it 
herewith. 

MINICAM is in the process of gathering @ 
complete and modern list of U. S. Photo 
Agencies. The February issue will contain this 
valuable information, which to our knowledge 
not appeared elsewhere in recent years.—ED. 








U. S. Navy Official Photo 


Another ship for Uncle Sam! 


PLASH! And another ship joins the fight. . . a welcome 

response to America’s urgent need. It’s a dramatic moment. And 
flash photography in the hands of a Navy cameraman catches it 
dramatically . . . with action! 


Flash bulbs are now helping the men in uniform just as they help 
the nation’s press. And they’re at work on an amazing variety of 
jobs . . . from inventories of supplies to medical history. In this 
wartime work, G-E Mazpa Photoflash lamps are proud to share. 
. = 

Photolamp sales are now restricted by WPB to press 

and military photographers and those with at least 

AAS priority. After the war, we'll be ready to serve 

you again with dependable G-E MAZDA Photo lamps. 





G‘E MAZDA PHOTO LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 












color-cor- 
rected illumi- 
nated viewer 











* It magni- 
fies 35mm 
Kodachromes 
orBlack-and- 
White in2’x2" 
slide mounts 
*x Ith asa 
magazine 
which holds 


chromes safely 
and dustfree 
T is the most versatile Kodachrome viewer in 
the country today. All-metal, precision made. 
The handy magazine, which retains slide after 
slide until filled, enables Kodachrome enthusiasts 
to carry their slides and viewer around with them. 
And, when the magnifying unit is set, it permits 
approximately a three-diameter enlargement. 
Compact and sleek in ep- 
pearance.Dull grey krinkle 
nish, practically scratch- 
oof. May be carried in 
rse or pocket. $3.95 
with bulb and batteries. 
NO MORE FOR THE DURATION WHEN LIMITED STOCK IS GONE 


Other Gem Viewers: Gemlite Slide -Thru Vest Pocket Koda- 
chrome Viewer, $1.75 (DeLuxe Chrome Model, 0) 
Gemlite Mirolite Pocket Viewer Gift Box, $1.50. 


At Your Dealer’s, or Order Direct 
AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 
155 East 44th Street . New York City 


West Sent Representative, Frank A. Emmet Company, 
07 W. Pico Street, Los Angeles, California 


Buy More War Bonds and More War Stamps 
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Speed Toning 
Sirs: 
On page 74 of the October Mrnicam you list 
a blue toner. Why should one use Thiocyanate 
and Gold Chloride for 15 to 45 minutes? Here 
is a 3 to 5 minute toner: 
Solution No. 1 





Potassium Ferricyanide 60 grains 

Sulphuric ‘Acid C. P. 120 minims 

Distilled water 20 oz. 
Solution No. 2 

Ferric Ammonium Citrate 60 grains 

Sulphuric Acid C. P. 120 — 


Distilled water 
Prints to be toned should be light Pm ‘ed for 
intensifying action of the toner. Use 1 part of 
each solution with 6 parts of water. Mix just 
before and discard after use. Wash toned print 
to remove any traces of yellow. 
James B. Cain. 


eee teeren oY eC eee 


Chicago, ‘Ill. 


Minicam tested reader Cain's blue toner in 
its laboratory and unfortunately we cannot show 
the test prints here. 

As the formula stated, it has the ability to 
tone in from 3 to 5 minutes. At the same time, 
it carries with it the majority of the faults of 
iron toners, the worst of which is the slightly 
fogged and muddy appearance it gives on most 
printing papers. In our darkroom we tested four 
different types of paper from as many different 
manufacturers to be sure that results were 
consistent. ; 

Almost any of the Ferrous Toner Group will 
give, within reason, a passable result as long as 
there is some Potassium Ferricyanide with an 
acidifier such as Hydrochloric Acid in the 


formula. Speed is not the end of all endeavor 


and we still like the result obtained from our 
gold toner formula even though it does take 
longer.—ED. 
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On Top 


by Ray Atkeson 


On your winter photo excur- 
sions, you may not be favored 
with the dramatic locations 
which Ray Atkeson, another 
Master enthusiast, enjoys. But 
you'll be able to make the most 
of any scene you shoot, with a 
quick reading from your 
Master. Because with your 
Master’s quickly selective ex- 
posure dial you can determihe, 
exactly, your negative results. 
Further, the highly selective 
viewing angle, and the precise 
WESTON instrument and photo- 
cell in your Master, give added 
assurance of complete picture 
satisfaction. 

This winter, however, this 
word of caution is suggested ... 
take special care of your expo- 
suremeter. For there can be no 
more WESTONS ’til victory ... 
and even repair service will be 
very limited because every 
WESTON instrument specialist 
has an all-important war job to 
do. An extra bit of care will in- 
sure extra years of precise serv- 
ice from your Master. Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 649 Frelinghuysen Ave- 
nue, Newark, New Jersey. 
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OMEN PHOTOGRAPHERS 

W\ are often dismissed with a 

wave of the hand. “They’re 
all right with babies, . . . and very 
passable with animals . . . but when 
it comes down to solid grind, where 
a knowledge of technical stuff and 
hard work is concerned, they don’t 
make the grade.” 

Well, one girl at least knocks all 
this nonsense into compact, accordion- 
pleated bellows. The girl is Mary 
Morris, of P. M. 

Mary Morris is in one and the 
same package a good artist, a tech- 
nician, a hard-boiled reporter, a girl 
with a keen social sense and a well- 
developed grasp of values — news, 
drama, social. 

She is small, dark, attractive, walks 
and moves with a merchant-marine 
swagger, thinks quickly, and talks 
slowly in a sure, friendly, easy-going 
way. She is generally found in slacks, 
with her legs slung carelessly over the 
nearest available object. 

With a definite list into under- 
statement, she will put her feet on the 
table, and account for a particularly 
dramatic shot in these words: “I got 
interested in this guy; I wanted to 
hear what. he had to say. And while 


y bac 


I was talking to him, I made the pictures 
You see that look on his face? Well, at 
that moment he was telling me about . , # 

Mary Morris has developed and put 
behind her certain special techniques, such 
as that of greenlight supersensitizing of 
high-speed film; (Latensification, gp 
page’ 91) she has simplified and stand 
ardized her equipment and her light 
ing schemes to an exceptional degree; and 
with these details behind her, she concep 
trates on a decisive, journalistic approach, 
Usually she works with one camera, @p 
Ikoflex; and she uses this—plus her after 
the-exposure sensitizing method—for action 
shots in theatres, for synchronized flash 
work, and for straight outdoor stuff, 

On.the whole, she takes the technical 
part of her work as a matter of cours, 
and prefers not to waste time thinking or 
talking about it. 

This way of working, which is. rar 
among the young photographers —who | 
tend to go overboard either on the side ' 
of technicalities, like Gijon Mili; -or on | 
the side of “art,” a Ja Blumenfeld, Horst, § 


+ 
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P. M. PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY MORBI! 








“NEW YORK SCENE." Shot made in a “honky-tonk” second-hand magazine store. Part 
of a series made to illustrate the kind of stores to be found in the shadow of the old “El.” 








A FRENCH REFUGEE, who had had a whole series of war adventures—including im | 
prisonment and escape from Casablanca. Shot, candid-style at 1/100th of a second, a 9 
he was reaching, proudly, to show his passport picture, the day he arrived here | 


George Platt Lynes, et cie—came to Miss 
Morris easily and naturally—on the wave 
of coincidence. 

For a good many months she had been 
floundering at the Clarence H. White 
School. “What I really was trying to find 
out,” she claims, “was what a picture 
should be.” One instructor would argue 
that a good picture has to be built around 
an “S curve,” or “the diagonals of a 
perfect square.” Another, tone, accent 
lights, and such other fol-da-rol which 
helps textbook writers pad out pages. 


One day, the well-tempered and tech= 7 
nically adroit photographer, Ralph Steiner, © 
came to lecture. He talked of reporting, } 
of documentation, of imagination, and of 9 
life. “He was the first photographer Tj 
came across,” Miss Morris said, “who 
made sense.” 

After class, he invited her out for a4 
sandwich .and coffee. “And then,” she] 
claims, “I solved at one and the same time | 
both the problems of picture-making and 
the problems of my love life.” Shortly 
after the “solution,” they were married. 
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OONA O'NEILL, daughter of playwright Eugene right publicists; she was still in high school. 
O’Neill—picked as No. 1 debutante of 1942. Miss Morris brought out this point by sticking 
Debutanting is a result of press-agent’s work. her in the costume she wore most—her gym 
Oona was picked a year ahead of time by the suit and worn down sneakers. 


- 








A CHILD who is not certain whether or not he likes cold, wet noses on his neck. Shot in 
spite of the bad background because of the action and human interest—which couldn’t 


be re-scheduled. 














SCENE IN a “Summer Nursery” in New HARLEM "TOYERY" . . . where “they 
York. Here is a boy holding the first duck- lend toys . . . on the principle of a lending 
ling he ever saw. library” . . . to poor children. 


~, 
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A PAIR of shots illustrating 
the Life and Loves of Lois, 
the PM baby. At this stage 
in her life, she was getting 
hysterical at the thought of 
having her hair combed. 





“THE POINT about 
babies,” Miss ‘Morris 
holds, “is that. you 


‘can’t tell anything 


about babies unless 
you do the story in a 
series.” And we might 
add that Miss Morris 
has pictured Lois al- 
most since birth. 








Miss Morris’ first job was with the 
Associated Press. This was at a time when 
a woman photographer was in a class with 
waltzing horses. 

She started with reservations. “I felt,” 
she said, “as I still do, that it’s necessary 
to have some point of view in order to be 
a good photographer.” And this was a 
stand the AP would scarcely stand in 
back of. 


Again, coincidence came to the rescue. 


She met up with a man—another man— 
who saw with her, eye to eye. This was 
her new boss, William McCleery of the 
AP, a man who was later to go over to PM 
as Sunday Editor. “He could see where 
I could fit in . . . and he was willing to 
take a chance on a woman.” 

Ralph Steiner, at this time, was writing 
articles for the Zeiss Magazine, discussing 
the dramatic human values of sequence 
pictures. Simultaneously, Life started, 
“talking,” as Miss Morris put it, “the 
same sort of language Steiner, McCleery 
and I were talking,” . that is, a re- 
portage and social criticism, a kind of 
editorial photography. 

McCleery left the AP for Life. Miss 
Morris stuck on at her old AP job until 
Ralph Ingersoll launched PM. She then 
built herself a presentation folio, plumped 
it on Ingersoll’s desk, and immediately 
found herself in new darkrooms. 

The Morris Plan now developed in 
earnest. 
French refugee. It illustrates pretty well 
her analytic and almost introspective way 
of working. 

“Usually,” she said, “I sit, first, and 
talk to a subject. I try to get the feeling 
of the guy—decide whether or not I like 
him—like what he is trying to do. The 
editors might think certain poses and 
expressions were accidents. They really 
weren’t. They came from this talk.” 

There was the chore of Bruce Barton, 
running for Congress. “Here,” she said, 
“was a Park Avenue advertising big shot 
trying to pose as a ‘typical American’— 
with his coat off, thumbs in fie “armpits 
of his vest.” Instead of posing him, ‘she 
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On page 14 is a picture of a 
















































encouraged him to carry his affectation 
the nth degree. The result was a piece ¢ 
social criticism—the-man-as-he-wanted-to 
be. Character was neatly etched on th 
focal plane. 
Then there was the surealist Dalj 
No. 1 poseur of modern painters. “I } 
a wonderful time with him. He posed 
over the place—but pretended he couldn't 
speak a word of English. I just let hi 
clown—and shot. Once in a while J 
would pick up a leg—in English—and 
throw it here or there. I let Dali do his 
own biography—like a Ouija Board.” 
Miss Morris went to work on people, om 
projects, on groups. She tried to get not 
so much the surface as the “thing i 
itself’—the motives, hopes, purposes um” 
derneath whoever or whatever she was 
shooting. She became a kind of sociak @ 
detective, a prober, a_psychological-re) 
porter. 
The newspaper and the lens began 
working for her; they gave her an op! 
portunity to satisfy her endless curiosity 7 
about the world; and conversely, this A 
throbbing drive began to uncover vital | 
news pictures. Taking each other hand” 
in hand, they danced a rhythmic round 
of life. F 
In general, Miss Morris prefers to work 
with a reporter in the room. The reporter 
does the interviewing, keeps the subject 
talking, brings out his interest. This gi 
her time to find out what she wants 
shoot, and to get some inside track, with 
out allowing the victim time to get selfe 
conscious. She pays for this kindness by 
interrupting the interview at strategic 
points, slowing down the talk, and givi 
the reporter time to catch up with h 
note-taking. 
She uses, in addition to her Tkoflex, @ 
special camera designed and built for I 
by Steiner. This camera starts off 
a Rolleiflex type of base, then progress 
through a series of refinements, to an i 
terchangeable-lens set-up. Miss Morris r 
thus able to get the usefulness of 
angle and long focal-length lenses come 
(page 95, please) E 
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CHORUS GIRL'S dressing room at “Louisiana MIRIAM FRANKLIN, picked by the PM 
Purchase.” Near girl is protesting picture. as the best chorus girl on Broadway. 
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STEEL WORKER in Bethlehem. Example of EXECUTIVE SECRETARY of Tammany Hall. 
what happens when you let a guy pose himself. He suddenly decided to scratch his neck. 
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PICTURES JOHNNY DOUGHBOY WILL FIND 


Photographs and Text by Fred Lewy 


F YOUR UNCLE SAM is planning 

a trip to Southern France for you 

the Midi is an ideal place to set 
foot on French soil . . . and it is a picture- 
taking paradise. 

Midi, French, means noon, or where 
the sun stands at noon: the South. But 
for the Frenchman, the word Midi signi- 
fies more than just the southern part of 
his country. Midi, that’s Spring, and 
flowers, and sunshine, and an azure 
sky, and the even deeper blue water 
of the Mediterranean. There is some- 
thing in it of the eternal longing of 
the North for the South: it’s what 
made Diirer and Goethe go to Italy, 
what made Van Gogh stay in Arles to 
paint the sun, and to die from the sun. 

Follow the river Rhéne, from Dijon to 
Lyons, that famous stretch, where every 
village dotted on the map bears the name 
of a world-known Burgundy wine, and 
farther south, through Valence, and Mon- 
télimar, the candy and nougat town, to 
Avignon, where the Popes resided in exile 
and built their monumental palace and 
the never-completed stone bridge, that 
ends in the middle of the river. There 
you enter the Midi. Provence: white hills 
over a rolling plain, swept by the Mistral, 
the everblowing wind, which curbs the 
rows of black cypresses and whistles 
through the silvery flickering leaves of the 
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olive trees. Grapes grow everywhere, 
sweeter than those in Burgundy, and are 
made into unforgettable wines: Chateau- 
neuf du Pape, the finest of all, and gal- 
lons and gallons of Vermouth and Brandy. 
On those grapes feed thousands of quail, 
and grow big and fat to become the de- 
licious Paté! 

Farther south are the salt marshes, the 
Camargue, where herds of bulls roam 
in freedom to grow strong for the 
bull-fights, to the estuary of the 
Rhoéne and the sandy shores of the 
Mediterranean: Marseilles. 

The Greeks were the first to settle 
here and to colonize, a long time be- 
fore Caesar and his legions came to con- 
quer Gallia, and to build the theater in 
Arles and the stone arcs of the giant aqua- 
duct and the arena at Nimes, still stand- 
ing today. But Roman sculpture and bas- 
reliefs were built into the walls of the 
Christian cathedral in Arles, and the green 
porphyry pillars of Greek temples were 
used for the baptistery of the cathedral 
in Aix, when Aphrodite and the child 
Bacchus were transformed into the vir- 
gin Maria and the child Jesus. This transi- 
tion did not‘work out so completely: there 
still is much alive of Aphrodite in Pro- 
vence, and a lot more of Bacchus! 

Photographers will like Aix, the 

friendly white town high in the green 
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SANARY. A street corner; the ancient COUNTRY ROAD near Avignon. These tele- 
buildings have bleached to soft pastels. graph wire insulators caught Van Gogh’s eye. 
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BRILLIANTLY PAINTED oyster boats, at Band: 


mountains. Paul Cézanne was born here, 
and if you are lucky, you may find some- 
body to show you the house where he 
lived most of his modest and unrevolu- 
tionary life, to become a most revolu- 
tionary painter. And Aix, where famous 
minstrels sang and held their contests 
at the medieval “love-court,” is the birth- 
place, too, of Darius Milhaud, brilliant 
modern composer, now an exile in the 
United States. 

But a Dutchman had to come to the 
Midi, to catch its soul, and to burn it 
forever into his drawings and paintings: 
Vincent Van Gogh. He painted the streets 
and cafés of Arles, and the Zouave of the 
African garrison, and the fields, the flow- 
ers, the wheat, the cypresses, the olive 
trees, and the glowing sun, and the wind 
sweeping the clouds. He painted Taras 


THE BAY at Sanary. Across this are the 


overlooking Toulon, scene of the scuttling of : 


the French Fleet. 
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MENDING THE NET. This fisherman sticks to 
his heavy clothing through warm weather. 
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LOBSTER TRAPS. With the lobsters come the 


quaint seahorses, known as the Midi sign. 


con, the Tarascon of Tartarin, prototype 
of all Provengals. And once he went 
south to the sea shore, to Les Saintes 
Maries, near Marseilles. That’s the place 
where the three holy Maries went ashore, 
when they came over from Egypt. And 
as one of the Maries was darkskinned and 
a (E)gyp(t)sy, ever since the windowless 
bastion-church of Les Saintes Maries is 
the center for the yearly spring-conven- ' 
tion of the world’s gypsies. But Van Gogh 
did not paint the church, nor did he paint 
the gypsies: he just painted the “Fisher- 
boats of Les Saintes Maries,” and it is one 
of his strongest and best loved canvasses! 
Follow the shore line from Marseilles: 
St. Cyr, where Napoleon Buonaparte was 
(Page 93, please) 


CYPRESS AND EUCALYPTUS trees near Tou- 
lon. Every ‘painter has, at some time or other, 
painted these characteristic trees, 


Pa tans 


THE BOAT LANDING at the protected harbor 
at Sanary. The Mediterranean has little tide. 





BULL FIGHT in the Roman arena at Nimes. 
French fighters do not kill. their bulls. 
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THE CRACKLE of flames and acrid smell of smoke are both awesome and exciting. Any 
city editor is interested in good local fire shots. These sold to the New York Daily News 


for Harry Lawrenson. 


Se, Ce ; a 
Pra ~ ‘ Te. . < 
@WHERE THERE’S SMOKE... 


By HARRY LAWRENSON 


T EXACTLY four a.m. I was 
A awakened from a beautiful 16x20 
salon dream by the raucous sound 
of the village fire sirens on Shelter 
Island in Long Island Sound. In 1/25 
sec. flat I was out of bed. I raced down 
to the scene of the fire, and, sure enough, 
one wing of the 400-room New Prospect 
Hotel was aflame. It was to open for 
the season the next morning, so for- 
tunately there were only a half-dozen or 
so advance guests in residence. 
At first it looked as though the fire 
might be brought under control, but I 
made a couple of shots anyway. I hadn’t 
done any night fire stuff before and as 
I had not grabbed my meter in the ex- 
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citement, I took a chance and exposed 
Super XX at 1/100 at 5.6. 

Returning to my home, I put in a long 
distance call for the Daily News in New 
York. “Sure! They’d like to see my pic- 
tures!” So I ferried over to Greenport 
and found the early morning train ready 
to pull out. A conductor was agreeable to 
carrying my rolls to Penn Station, where 
a messenger would meet him. Then I 
went back to bed. 

Next morning bright and early I dashed 
down to the village store for a paper— 
and there were two of my shots as large 
as life. What a thrill! And I have just 
received a note from the Editor. 

I’ve been hung in the Salon of the 
Press! END 











AS THE BIG wing of the summer resort hotel on Shelter Island in Long Island Sound 
crashed this shot was made with a Kodak “Monitor.” Super XX Film was used at f5.6 
and 1/100 second. 
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THE THRILL of a lifetime for an 
amateur—a newspaper spread. 














WHAT MAKES A 
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PHOTOFLASH lamp is a brilli- 
ant fire in an empty bottle. That - 


fire is bright enough to use for 
taking pictures while it lasts. It’s not 
long, something like a 50th of a second 
for most lamps. 

If that fire can be caught at its bright- 
est, pictures can be made at any shutter 
speed. That’s what a synchronizer does. 
It gets the shutter open at the peak of 
the flash. Three things, lamp, synchro- 
nizer and shutter, all work in split sec- 
onds, they must all perform with me- 
chanical, electrical and optical precision, 
then the photographer gets the results he 
expects without loss of time, effort and 
material. 

An error of a few thousandths of a 
second in the flashing of a lamp would 
be enough to cause most or all of its 
light to be wasted. Yet the built in ac- 
curacy in a photoflash lamp is wasted if 
the picture taker uses it improperly be- 
cause of some incorrect notion as to how 
it operates. 


First—let’s look at it’s parts and see 


FIG. A 


LET'S TAKE a photoflash bulb 
apart and examine it piece by 
piece. 


By DON MOHLER 


what éach of them is for. Then—let’s 
take one apart and see how these parts 
work. 

Each of the parts shown in the dia- 
gram is essential to the proper flashing 
of a photoflash lamp. Figure A, (1) 
and (2) together, the exhaust tube and 
flanged stem, are glass. The exhaust 
tube has no function after the lamp is 
made. It is there to exhaust air, admit 
and exhaust flushing gases, and admit 
oxygen io the lamp during manufacture. 

The oxygen, dry, measured, and at 
less than atmospheric pressure, however, 
is One precise control of the rate and 
character of burning when the lamp is 
set off. The stem, Figure A, (2) must 
center’ and support the wire, filament 
and primer within the bulb, Poor posi- 
tioning of these parts could result in 
erratic flashing. Glass parts—exhaust 
tube, stem and bulb—are melted and 
fused to each other during manufacture 
to make a gas-tight seal. A lamp which 
leaks is a lamp which fails to produce 
the light expected. Weakness in any 





FIG. 2 
PRECISION IN manufacture of the photo- 
flahh lamp makes control possible within 
thousands of a second in the flashing. The 
peaklight is reached in approximately .020 
seconds after the current is applied. Syn- 
chronizers should hit this peak. 


FIG. 4 
CUT OFF the top of a flash bulb for a 
slower examination of the interior. 


FIG. 5 


oS 
REMOVING THE primer beads shows how 
the filament burns to start the flash action 


when current is passed through it. 


FIG. 3 
COLOR OF the photoflash bulb light is 
near 3200 degrees Kelvin color tempera- 
ture (Sunlight averages 5400° K.) This 
is satisfactory for ordinary film, Koda- 
chrome Type A and Professional Type 
B Kodachrome. 
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FIG. 8 


IN A FLASH lamp with the top cut off and 
exposed to the air the burning takes place 
,under greatly lengthened timing. 


THE COMBUSTIBLE metal from the lamp will 
~not burn under ordinary flame conditions. 


FIG. 7 


Wh 

THE WHITE hot filament flashes the primer 
material with the effect of a Fourth of July 
sparkler as shown here. 


of the glass parts might result in shatter- 
ing. That’s why the bulb is coated inside 


and out with strong clear lacquer, to 
help hold the glass together if broken, 
as lacquer holds shatterproof windshield 
glass together in an automobile. 

The lead-in wires Figure A (3) are 
connected to the base of the lamp at one 
and to the filament which the base sup- 
ports, at the other end. They serve to 
bring electricity into the lamp filament. 
This filament is an exceedingly fine piece 
of tungsten wire. Near each end of the 
filament, Figure A, (4) at the tips of 
the lead-in wires, is a measured amount 
of flashing chemical, Figure A, (5) the 
safety primer. The performance of these 
parts at the heart of the lamp is one 
least understood by casual users of 
photoflash lamps, yet they must function 
exactly right or the lamp will not per- 
form exactly right. 

The main combustible material Fig- 
ure A, (6) within most photoflash lamps 
is metal. Pure aluminum, if finely di- 
vided, beaten into thin sheets, or made 
into a thread like form will burn actively 
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in the proper atmosphere of pure dry 
oxygen. The composition, physical form, 
amount and distribution of this combus- 
tiblé material within the lamp also con- 
trols the character of the flash. 


To complete the lamp a base, Figure 
A, (7) serves to hold the lamp accurately 
in position in the socket and to establish 
electrical contact. 


A typical photoflash lamp (Figure 3) 
appears simpler to the eye perhaps than 
an ordinary lighting lamp, but the simple 
appearance of the parts are deceptive as 
is the simple appearance of the lamp 
when flashed. Precision in the manufac- 
ture of the lamp is in such small fractions 
of an inch to escape the eye vary it 
enough to affect the timing. Precision in 
the flashing of the lamp, because it is con- 
~ trolled within thousandths of a second, 
also escapes the eye because it happens too 
fast. We press the button, the lamp 
flashes, whether or not we get the picture 
depends upon how all the parts operate. 


If we take a glass cutter and cut off the 
bulb from the base where they are joined 
together and take the lamp apart, the 
various elements described in the diagram 
can be seen as in Figure 4, If the safety 
primer beads are removed from the tips 
of the lead-in wires and the stem lead-in 
wire and filament assembly on the base 
put into a battery case as in Figure 5, 
the filament will light up and burn out 
at once when the button is pushed, This 
filament comes to white hot heat and 
breaks in 2/1000th of a second. As soon 
as it is broken no more current will flow 
through the lamp, yet the filament in its 
very short life will have served to get 
things started within the photoflash lamp. 


If we pull some of this combustible ma- 
terial out of the lamp which we have 
taken apart, and try to light it in air with 
a match (Figure 6) the material will get 
red hot, but will not burn. For the proper 
flash to take place inside the lamp, the 
primer has to start the combustible mate- 
rial burning at a high initial temperature 
(higher than that of a burning match 


flame) and in dry oxygen. 

If the bulb with its filling of combus- 
tible material is removed from the other 
parts of the lamp, and these parts put 
into a battery case, and the button pushed 
(Figure 7) the filament gets white hot 
and sets off the primer. This primer is 
somewhat like the material on a Fourth 
of July sparkler. It burns with a hot 
flame that shoots a shower of sparks. 

The flashing of the primer takes place 
3/1000ths of a second after it has been 
touched off by the white hot filament. If 
the current supplied to the filament is too 
weak, either by reason of run down bat- 
tery or poor electrical contact anywhere 
in the circuit outside the lamp, the fila- 
ment may heat up slowly and burn out 
without coming to a high enough tem- 
perature to touch off the primer. The ab- 
sence of the filament after burning out, 
makes it impossible to flash such a lamp 
in the usual way. 

If we take a glass cutter and remove 
just the top half of a photoflash lamp and 
put the remaining stump in a battery case 
and apply current (Figure 8) the primer 
will flash and set fire to the combustible 
material, even in air. The high flashing 
temperature of the primer is enough to 
get the burning started in the shredded 
metal with which the lamp is filled and 
it will continue to completion. The flash, 
however, will be extremely drawn out. 
This slow burning, or “Roman Candle” 
effect is sometimes seen in a cracked lamp. 

Essentially, all photoflash lamps work . 
in this same fashion. Variations in one or 
more of the elements making up their 
parts can be arranged so as to control the 
total light, the peak light, time elapsing 
between the application of the current 
and the final flashing of the lamp, and 
the duration of the flash. 

Batteries should be fresh, equipment 
should be in good condition, electrical con- 
resistance anywhere in the circuit should 
tact should be clean and tight, exessive 
be avoided and photoflash lamps should be 
kept in their wrappers until just before 
use. END 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN 0-47 is one of the 
Army Air Forces’ keenest and most efficient 
eyes. Above, the flying cameraman, observer 
climbs into the “Greenhouse,” which extends 





BRISTLING WITH CAMERAS and guns, the 
0-47 must shoot it out if attacked by fighters, 
as its speed is not great. The observer, above 
left, is using a Fairchild “Cyclops,” a smaller 
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almost two-thirds of the distance from the nose 
to the tail. The ship has been built to make best 
use of its flying eyes. Its visibility is exceeded 
only by the parasol wing Curtiss 0-52. 


version of the “Big Bertha” shown on the next 
page. Above right, he can change to a scarf- 
mounted 30 cal. Browning machine gun if going 
gets too tough for camera work. 
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SEEN FROM BELOW is the observer who talks by a 860-hp. Wright Cyclone, and makes 243 
with the ground station, then relays instructions mph. It has a range of approximately 853 
to the pilot. The pot-bellied 0-47 observation miles. Signals can be relayed by radio, flares, 
plane has a wing span of 46% feet, is powered written message and flasher lamp. 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST standard unmounted 


, its species. Note the view finder, as big as a 
aerial camera, the Fairchild “Big Bertha,” is Speed Graphic. At the right the observer is us- 


used for many oblique shots. It has a 24 inch, 


; ing another of his means of communication with 
f6 Aerial Tessar, one of the largest of 


ground batteries, an Aldis-type lamp. 











FIG. 1 
DEVELOPING TIME slide ruie in use. The 
area on the back of the rule can be usea 


FIG. 2 
CUTTING THE carboard scales; a sharp 


for developing and film data. 


make a 


@ DEVELOPING TIME SLIDE RULE 


headache of figuring the correct 

developing time when you change 
from one film to another, or when you 
encounter extreme variations in the tem- 
perature of your developer. 

Cardboard, about an eighth-inch thick, 
is used. Illustrated is a scale 124%” long, 
with a total of fifty divisions marked off, 
four to the inch. There is also about a 


[ee SLIDE RULE will banish the 


half-inch of unmarked space at each end. 
This rule covers a time range of from 


234 minutes to 16 minutes. The rule 
could be made longer or shorter by in- 
creasing or decreasing the time range. 
The scales on both the base and the 
slide are marked on one piece of card- 
board, which is then cut along the sepa- 
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knife, or razor blade held in a type of holder 
illustrated is handy. 
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rating lines as shown in the illustration. 
To make the slide, the center scale is 
glued (Fig. 6, Step 1) to a piece of the 
same cardboard of the same length as 
the scale, but enough wider to stick out 
at least a quarter-inch on each side. The 
base should then be cut the width of the 
first piece plus the scale faces, before they 
are cut apart. Two spacing pieces are 
then glued to the base so that they almost 
butt against the slide backing, leaving a 
space of only 1/32” on each side. Before 
the outer scales are glued in place, com- 
pleting the assembly, a piece of plain 
thin paper, the same size as each spacer, 
is glued on the top of the spacers. These 
shims prevent the outer scales from bind- 
ing the slide. The outer scales are then 

















FIG. 3 shows the two outer scales, Fig. 4 the center scale, Fig 5 the scales assembled. 
Each scale is 12%” long, divisions are %4” each. 


glued in place and the edges finished 
with a sharp knife or razor, followed by 
sanding with very fine paper. 

You will notice in Figure 2 that the 


right-hand (outer) scale was not cali- 
brated. This is done after assembly. 
The indicator marked normal is placed 


in about the center of the right-hand 

edge of the slide scale. A “contrast” in- 

dicator (Fig. 4) is five scale divisions 

above this, and an indicator for soft 

development five places below this. To 

get the right marking correct, set the slide 
(page 96, please) 


STEPS IN assembling the slide rule are shown below. Model cement or good glue is used. 


SPACERS 
NOTICE GAPS, 1/32” 
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FAMOUS EARLY EXAMPLE of accelerated 
speed—the Keystone Kops—through ultra- 
rapid photography became the hit of 1913 
with their grotesque movement. 


GEORGE MELIES, was one of the first 
experimentors with time-lapse and _stop- 
motion to put motion in inanimate objects. 
This mechanical horse and live actors ap- 
peared in “The Merry Frolics of Satan,” 
a 1906 film. 


SLOW, FAST AND 
STOP-MOTION 


CINEMATOGRAPHY 


IN 1916 Charlie Chaplin appeared as the Their Origins and Uses 


virtuoso skater in “The Rink” and thanks 
to accelerated motion, defied all laws of 


gravity and motion. The ciné-camera is a time-machine. 


It can control time, play with it, 
condense or expand it, even create 
a kind of time that does not exist 
in reality. What is more, it can 
create its own "golems", like the 
ancient wizard-rabbi of Prague, 
giving life to inanimate things. 


STOP-MOTION was a trick that grew into 
an art. This is a scene from the first Dis- 
ney “Silly Symphony,” the Skeleton Dance. 
All animation makes use of stop-motion. 








THE CINE CAMERA IS YOUR 


PASSPORT TO A DREAM WORLD 


By HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


HE dream world of the subcon- 
scious, the imagist world of the 
poet and musician, the miraculous 
world of the scientist, will unfold them- 
selves before the ciné-amateur who pos- 
sesses a camera with a single-frame re- 
lease button, frame-counter, and the 
magic numbers 8, 16 and either 32 or 
64 engraved on his motor-release button. 

It is as simple as that. 

It all began with a defect in the first 
film cameras which did not synchronize 
natural movement with the speed of the 
exposed film through the shutter, The 
early films of Edison and Lumiére were 
slow-motion films—not by design but 
by accident. They were cranked too 
fast. Subsequently, it was attempted to 
remedy this by cranking slower, but it 
was too slow—the images danced all 
over the screen in accelerated move- 
ment. Again an accidental discovery 
was made—Mack Sennet and Chaplin 
discovered that they achieved an irre- 
sistible comic effect through this accel- 
eration, this speed-up of natural move- 
ment. Hence, we got the Keystone 
Kops, daredevil chases, the grotesque 
gait of Chaplin’s pirouetting feet, and 
all the incredible violations of gravity, 
time and space set to a mechanical bal- 
let-rhythm upon which our first cinema 
impressions were nurtured. 

In Easy Street, Chaplin used accel- 
eration of movement deliberately to 
heighten the comic effect of the street- 
brawls. Otherwise, the film achieved 
perfect natural movement. This was 
already a big step forward, the delib- 


erate use of an effect. And when, in 


The Kid, he employed slow-motion in 
the dream-sequence, he brought to frui- 
tion the knowledge of film technique 
that had been gained through the hit- 
pr-miss method of the cinema’s swad- 
dling years. 

Since then, both professional and 
amateur cameras have been provided 
with motors, in lieu of the hand-crank, 
so that any desired acceleration or slow 
motion analysis of movement is possible 
simply by pressing a button. 

The third development in time-lapse 
photography, stop-motion, came much 
later. Like many other camera discov- 
eries, it began as an accident. It was 
first used to show the opening of a 
flower, then to show the growth of a 
seedling into a tender young shoot 
through the whole poem of its blossom- 
ing. Robert Bruce, in the Scottish 
Highlands, recorded the passage of a 
steamer up-river that took twelve hours 
in actuality but two or three minutes 
on his film, by employing stop-motion, 
i. e., making single-frame exposures at 
long intervals of the ship’s progress. 
That he achieved a single density of 
light on his negative against a persist- 
ently setting sun is a miracle to delight 
the virtuoso and chagrin the tyro. The 
progress of the Wrigley Building in 
Chicago and the Eiffel Tower in Paris, 
during their construction, was recorded 
by stop-motion cameras set up opposite 
them. Imagine if someone had thought 
to take a stop-motion camera-record of 


the building of the Empire State Build- 











STOP-LAPSE cinematography has gone all out to win the war. Disney teaches every- 
thing from making out the income tax blank to navigation for the Navy. Here Pluto 
and Mickey demonstrate the technique of saving grease in, “Out of the Frying Pan. 
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A SPECTACULAR shot from Disney’s, 
“Food Will Win The War.” The gov- 


ernment explains graphically why food 
must be rationed. 


ing or the whole of Radio City, or the 
late-lamented S. S. Normandie or New 
York’s gigantic George Washington 
Bridge! What eye-stunners they would 
have made. 

As for the greatest miracle of stop- 
motion cinematography, the art of Walt 
Disney in the cartoon film, it can be 
said that this phase of time-lapse pho- 
tography is the only “trick” that devel- 
oped into an art. Without stop-motion, 


© Mickey Mouse would not have been. 


How best to use the three devices of 
slow, fast and stop-motion? 

Let the ciné-amateur study, if at all 
possible, the eerie and fantastic uses of 
slow motion in the Watson-Webber Fall 
of the House of Usher and Lot in Sodom, 
and its humorous use in René Clair’s 
Entracte. In the former, the whole op- 
pressiveness of Poe’s story was achieved 
by slow motion ; in Lot in Sodom a Bib- 
lical detachment from the every-day 
world, contrasting the angels and men, 
was similarly achieved; while Clair, in 
Entracte, depicted a grotesque funeral 
cortége in which the mourners, loath to 
go to the funeral, jaunt sadly along in 
slow-motion, but depart gaily from the 
unhappy occasion with accelerated speed. 

We have all seen a cat or dog, photo- 
graphed in slow-motion, who appear to 
have drunk more than their fill of spir- 
itous liquors. Dancers and divers become 
marvels of flexibility and grace, as do 
athletes, acrobats and so on. Quite an- 
other use of slow-motion is in relation to 
miniature sets. A toy train set going and 
filmed in slow-motion can give the im- 
pression that it weighs many tons. Try 
it. By increasing the taking speed, the 
motion of ‘the miniature object will 
appear, when projected, as slow and 
ponderous as it would be if the object 
were as big as fhe “Twentieth Century” 














ONE OF the most beautiful applications 
of time-lapse cinematography the 
unfolding of a flower. 





TECHNIQUE used was to turn flood lights 
on and take a single frame exposure every 
ten minutes over a five hour period. 


it represents. If you are the fortunate 
possessor of a high-speed camera, you 
can stop the wing of a bird in flight. 
(Someone once took 3300 frames per 
second, stopping the action of a 
pigeon’s wings in full flight. To show 
the progress of the bird from the bot- 
tom of the frame to the top took more 
than 1000 feet of film.) But this is 
virtuoso stuff, you don’t really need 
it. 32 or 64 frames per second will 
give you magic enough. 

You can get on a ferry boat and 
record its progress across river or bay 
in ultra-rapid motion, by setting your 
speed at 8 frames per second, achiev- 
ing an exhilarating effect. Scenes of 


THESE shots are part of sequence that was 
made over a five hour period with single 
frame exposures in Kodachrome. 


USING THE usual single frame exposure of 
1/32 sec. {8 two 500 watt lamps for type 
“A” Kodachrome is the correct exposure. 


BRANCHING out from flowers to germinat- 
ing seeds and microscopic work is the ave- 
nue of experiment open to the time-lapse 
cinematographer. 














EMPLOYING single-frame stop-motion shots 
this peg-board animator is using the method 
used by all cartoon and animation studios. 


ANIMATION CAMERA using stop motion 
technique with a “flip-board” for flip and 


spin titles. 
PHOTOS: Ted Nemeth Studios 


USING several time-lapse principles this op- 
tical printer creates fades, dissolves, mul- 
tiple exposures, montages, speeding and 
slowing of action. 


RET Ree 





traffic, taken at this speed, form a satiric 
commentary on modern life. 


In stop-motion a few simple rules are all 
you need to remember. Lights and camera 
placement must be kept fixed. A single 
photo-flood or even strong-watt home bulb 
will usually do for lighting as you will do 
most of your stop-motion work in close-up, 


Use a 16 mm. ciné-camera provided with © 


a single frame button. Take the lens 
cap off for whatever exposure you require, 
whether it is 5 seconds or 30 seconds, 
(Usually it will be a long exposure to in- 
sure maximum light.) Then replace the 
cap and press your single frame button for 
the next exposure. Make sure your camera 
has a frame counter, to count the number 
of frames you have exposed, so that you 
can space out the time-length of your film, 
stop-motion work, so make sure you have 
both a frame counter and single frame 
release button for this work. Unless you 
are a wizard with an exposure meter, stick 
to artificial light rather than natural light 
if you want even density on your negative. 

For slow and fast motion effects, the 
Ciné-Kodak Special 16 mm. camera has 
four speeds, 8, 16, 32 and 64; the Filmo 
(141-A) has 8, 16, 24 (for sound), and 
32; the Filmo (141-B) 16, 32, 48 and 64. 
Obviously, you cannot do ultra-rapid pho- 
tography with the latter model, since it 
lacks the 8-speed. I have chosen these 
three models merely as being typical of 
attachments available to the ciné-amateur. 
There are others. E. S. Rinaldy of Ches- 
ter, N. J., makes a specialty of construct- 
ing time-lapse ciné-camera motors. 


A 35 mm. camera can be fitted up with 
an automatic time-lapse photography stop- 
motion motor which is connected to a 
mercury switch that turns your lights on 
at whatever desired intervals, shooting one 
frame of film, then automatically shutting 
off the lights—repeating this process for 
any length of time required, depending on 
the length of ‘film desired. This, of course, 
is laboratory procedure and recommended 
only to the most ambitious experimentor. 
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TWO YOUNG Europeans went to woo the muse in Paris in days when she was gay and charm- 
ing . . . and free. Both took their Leicas. Ferenc Berké, now in Bombay, India, took the 
picture to the left, above, of the left bank awaking . . . the straggler dosing . . . the cleaner 
sweeping the cobbles. Fred Lewy, now in Cincinnati, U. S. A., saw the evening shadows of the 
everpresent taxis, the homeward bound worker, on the Boulevard des Capricines, right, above. 


HE WORD “PARIS” has a special 
meaning to every Frenchman, and 
whether he is a few hundred miles 
away in Provence or thousands of miles 
away in New York, he returns every 
spring . . . in spirit. More than any other 
city Paris has charmed men with her per- 
sonality. Under her spell artists have 
soared to brilliant heights, authors have 
found the extremes of life that have been 
woven into great literature. 
To our gallant Ally, whose soldiers and 
sailors fight on with us, we give a toast 
“to see Paris in the Spring once again.” 


(39) 





A U. S$. NAVY aircraft carrier 
flanked by PT’s moves to sea. FIG. 1 


x OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPHS 


By JEFFREY QUINN 


HE SENTRY at the airport scans 
the sheet of credentials carefully. 
Meanwhile, a huge flying boat is 
warming up, its engine idling softly. In 
a few minutes it is off, with its load of 
camera and operator. 
Shortly a battleship is sighted below. 
The plane circles it once or twice, then 


swoops low. 

“Steady!” 

And the camera goes into action. Once, 
twice, the ship is circled, the photographer 
working busily, film clicking through the 


big aerial camera. Then a signal to the 
pilot, and the plane zooms up and away. 

Minutes later, another picture appears 
below. Again the plane dives and steadies, 
and the camera again goes to work. Shot 


after shot is made, while the objective is 
circled repeatedly. 

Then, like a homing pigeon, the huge 
amphibian streaks off toward the home 
airport. Here the film is unloaded, and 
with an air of secrecy unusual for a rou- 
tine aerial survey, it is packed and taken 
back to the laboratory to be developed. 

At the Douglas Winnek laboratory, the 
mystery is somewhat dispelled by Mr. 
Winnek, who hands us a small color trans- 
parency and invites us to hold it up to the 
light. It is the skeleton of a small bird, 
and looking at it, we are momentarily 
startled. 

On a single film, viewed with the naked 
eye like any other color transparency, is 
a full, thrze-dimensional picture, having 





U. S. S SHARK, surfacing after a 
dive. FIG. 2 





A U. S. NAVY amphibian can drop bombs as 
well as take “Trivision” shots. FIG. 3 


U. S. S. MISSISSIPPI bat- 
tling a storm in this strik- 
ing shot taken from sister 


ship. FIG. 4 














MOTION STUDY of the scan 
of a Trivision X-Ray cam- 
era. FIG. 6 


Photographs by Andrew Giegold, Jr. 


not only height and width, but depth 
as well. The effect is so amazing that 
we instinctively feel the film, expecting 
it to be several inches thick. Yet it is 
no thicker than any other kind of film. 

A pencil, poked down toward the 
picture, seems to encounter the nearer 
parts while it is yet an inch in front of 
the film. When it finally touches the 
surface, it seems to have actually pene- 
trated the nearer parts of the image. 
The photographed bird skeleton, which 
in an ordinary photograph would ap- 
pear as a tangled mass of bones, stands 
out in such perfect relief that every 
part falls in its proper plane, leaving 
no doubt as to which are the near and 
the far parts of the subject, 


DOUGLAS F. WINNEK, the in- 
ventor of “Trivision,” embos- 
sing or lenticulating a sheet of 


ordinary film for his Trivision 
camera. FIG. 5 
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More pictures are brought out for 
examination. A little doll stands in 
front—and we mean in front—of a tov 
automobile. You feel that you could 
slip your finger between them. An- 
other is a portrait of a fine old lady. 
We remark on the naturalness of the 
color rendition as well as the third 
dimensional effect. 

Mr. Winnek explains, smilingly, that 
the color in this film is a regular -om- 
mercial product—the naturalness is 
due to the third dimension process. In 
an ordinary: color photograph, he 
points out, it is impossible for the eye 
to distinguish between the actual color 
of an object, and the false color caused 
by reflections. In the stereo picture, 











the eye immediately recognizes the reflec- 
tions and the color therefore appears per- 
fectly natural. 

What, then, are the commercial impli- 
cations of the process—and how about 
those airplane shots? 

Mr. Winnek explains the second part 
first. The aero camera is an experimen- 
tal product for the Navy. Defense regu- 
lations prevent showing any pictures of 
the Navy camera or revealing any details 
of its construction. However, a few facts 
can be revealed about a prior experimen- 
tal model which laid the foundation for 
the present secret one. The purpose is 
mainly to avoid the flat, maplike appear- 
ance of the usual aerial photograph, and 
to provide means of measuring the height 
of objects photographed from the air, as 
well as their length and width. That this 
would be of inestimable value—in pene- 
trating camouflage, for example—is be- 
yond question. But just how it is done, 
and what use is being made of the results, 
is a secret between Mr, Winnek and the 
U. S. Navy. 

This revolutionary process has another 
military application — civilian as well — 
which is less shrouded in mystery and 
may be of more immediate value. This 
is the adaptation of three-dimensional 
photography to the X-ray camera. The 
first of the “Trivision” X-ray machines is 
now complete and will shortly be in use 
in the Naval Hospital at Washington. The 
entire apparatus is illustrated in Figure 6. 

This apparatus has been acclaimed by 
diagnosticians as a new and powerful 
weapon in surgery. For the first time, 
looking at an X-ray plate, it is possible to 
see all parts of the body, not only in their 
correct positions, but at the correct depth 
as well. 

The mathematical design of this camera 
has been so carefully worked out that it is 
possible to measure, to the fraction of a 
millimeter, the exact depth of any object 
within the body. The military value of 
this is obvious. Instead of long and pain- 
ful probing for a bullet, perhaps, or a 
shell fragment, a quickly exposed and de- 


veloped Trivision X-ray will show the 
surgeon just where the foreign object is, 
and how deep he will have to go to ex- 
tract it. 

In peacetime surgery, the machine will 
be just as useful, while a small, portable 
model, for industrial and detective use is 
now being developed. Thus the G-man 
can find the exact angle and depth to 
which a spent bullet has penetrated the 
wall of a room, without removing it and 
destroying his evidence. Industrially, hid- 
den flaws can be located in concrete or 
steel work, or in welded joints. In this 
respect, Trivision is the most revolution- 
ary advance made in the use of the X-ray 
to date. 

Now, how does the process work? Basi- 
cally, the principle is the same as in any 
other three dimensional process—each eye 
must see a slightly different picture. 

When we look at an object’ with both 
eyes, the left eye sees a little more of the 
left side of the object, while the right eye 
sees a little more of the right side. The 
brain fuses the two images into one, giv- 
ing rise to the sensation of depth. 

Early methods of reproducing this effect 
in pictures used a camera with two lenses, 
spaced about the same distance apart as 
the two eyes, taking two pictures simul- 
taneously. The two pictures thus obtained 
were viewed through stereoscope, which 
was simply a device to show the right eye 
the picture taken through the right hand 
lens of the camera, and the left eye the 
picture taken through the left lens, The 
brain accepted the result as normal and 
fused the two images in the regular way, 
thus creating the sensation of depth in the 
original scene. 

“Trivision”—Mr, Winnek believes that 
“Stereoscopic Photography” or “Third 
Dimensional Photography” are clumsy 
terms—represents a great advance over 
former systems in that only one camera 
and one lens is used in taking the picture, 
and more important, both images are 
combined in one film, which contains in 
itself the means of insuring that each eye 
sees only the picture intended for it. 
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LENTICULAR FILM. 


( Tue TRivision CAMERA SCANS Across 
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DIAGRAMATIC SCHEME showing how the single lens and single film of the Trivision 
camera records the different views which give the third-dimension effect upon viewing. 
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A CROSS SECTION micro- 
scopic view of Trivision 
film. The white area in the 
circular disc is the film, with 
its lenticulations. FIG. 9 





FIG. 7 


TWO HUMAN EYES looking at 
a Trivision film each see a dif- 
ferent flat view, each of which 
is a different view. The brain 
fuses them into a third dimen- 
sional view. FIG. 8 
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The basis of the process is a special 
film, provided with a series of cylindri- 


cal lenses embossed in the celluloid 
side. The present film has 200 of these 
“ribs” to every inch of width,:and a 
special machine had to be built to em- 
boss the film, with the aid of heat and 
a solvent, as in Figure 5. A highly 
magnified view of the film is shown 
in Figure 9. In the actual film, the 
embossed ridges are too small to be seen 
with the naked eye, and still smaller 
ones will shortly be available as a new 
machine is being readied which will 
emboss 300 lines to the inch. 


A TRIVISION FILM. The result was 
obtained by ordinary print-projection 
procedure. The blurr shown here be- 
comes a_ three-dimensional picture 
when viewed through the Trivision 
film base. FIG. 10 


TRIVISION FILM (left) is processed 
in the same manner as ordinary film. 
FIG. 11 


In the circle of Figure 9, we see how 
each rib acts as a lens, focusing all 
light rays striking it from a given angle 
as a fine line running the length of the 
film. If the film is tilted, the light will 
strike the film at a different angle, and 
form a new line behind each rib, in a 
different position. When the film is 
viewed from the celluloid side, the ac- 
tion is reversed, and a single line is 
magnified to fill the entire width of the 
cylindrical lens. Thus from any angle, 
only the line formed by light coming 
from that angle can be seen. This, of 
course, takes place behind every one 


- 





of these lenses, and due to their minute 
size, successive images blend into one con- 
Linuous picture. 

The film so made is used in a special 
camera, which is arranged to slide side- 
ways on its base while the picture is being 
taken. Thus the camera views the sub- 
ject from the right eye position, the left 
eye position, and all points in between 
(Fig. 7). While the camera is moving, a 
lever causes the film holder to tilt around 
its axis, so that each position of the cam- 
era records a slightly different picture to 
be taken, behind a different part of each 
tiny lens. At the same time, the film 
holder is moved sideways to keep the 
image in one fixed position on the film. 
Thus the picture behind each rib is com- 
posed of a great many lines, representing 
all the viewpoints through which the cam- 
era moved. 

When the film has been developed, it 
is viewed through the celluloid side as 
shown in Figure 8. The right eye sees 
a succession of line images which go to 
make up the picture as seen from the 
right hand position of the camera. The 
left eye sees a different set of line images, 
forming the picture as seen from the left 
hand position of the camera, Again the 
brain fuses the two sets of sensations into 
one three dimensional object and the il- 
lusion is quite complete, and startlingly 
vivid and lifelike. 


THE TRIVISION PORTRAIT Camera mounted 
on its studio stand. The motor which drives the 
camera can be seen underneath it. FIG. 12 
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The original Trivision camera was a 
huge affair, made strictly for use in the * 
studio. A front view is shown in Figure 12, 7 
Anticipating a demand for a small, light- 
weight camera, for portable and amateur 
use, a smaller model of the camera js 
being developed, a working model of 
which is shown in Figure 13. 

For this purpose, of course, paper prints 
will be a necessity and one of the most 
striking points about Trivision is the fact 
that paper prints are possible. This is 
due to an interesting fact about the basic 
Trivision principle. Unlike the ordinary 
stereo view, taken from two fixed posi- 
tions, the Trivision picture may be viewed 
from any angle, and the eye will see just 
what the camera saw from that angle. 
To avoid limiting this angle of view, the 
Trivision camera moves through a dis- 
tance about 4 times as great as the separ2- 
tion between the eyes, and a fairly wide 
angle of view is thus obtained. 

Thus, as you turn the picture before 
your eyes, you can see more and more. to 
one side or the other of the subject. You 
cannot, of course, see any further around 
the object than the camera did in taking 
the picture. But when this point is reached, 
the image does not disappear. Instead, a 
tiny “flick” is seen and the image snaps 
back to the first position. 

After the war the public will have the 
chance to use trivision. END 


THIS IS an idea of what the proposed Ama- 
ture “Trivision” studio camera will look like 
when it is put on the market. FIG. 13 
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A SNOW NEGATIVE is made by covering a 
sheet of glass with dots of color, or sprin- 
kling the glass with fine sugar. What did 
you think snow was made of ? 


By CHRISTOPHER RAYMOND 


OOD PICTURE weather needn’t 
mean an over all top of heavenly 
blue. Rain and snow pictures offer 

interesting subject matter, too. To get the 
rain when it’s slashing, and the snow when 
it’s busily making a blanket, you need so 
much luck and persistance that all but 
the die-hards try something else. 

The “weather” in the pictures shown 
here was added in the dark room. 

Falling snow pictures may be made by 
placing sugar between two pieces of glass 
in the enlarger, and printing this along 


er or 


eS, 


THE SNOWY LANDSCAPE on the left needs a lift. 


with a snow scene negative. Crystalized 
hypo on a sheet of glass will give the 
effect of a “Jack Frost painting,” when 
printed in combination with a straight 
negative. 

There’s another way, and it sometimes 
leads to results that while dubious as salon 
prints, are one man’s indoor sport, if not 
the subject’s. Fake your rain by turning 
on the bath room shower against an even- 
ly hung black drop. The dullest subject 
is expressive under a shower. Challenge 
your subject to look indifferent! 


= 


Dots of color, placed on a clear negative and print- 
ed in combination with the landscape achieved 


the stormy effect in the right hand picture. 
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IT WAS A lovely day to be caught in 
the rain, only the photographer didn’t 
catch the rain. He took a picture of 
his shower with a black background, 
printed the two negatives together, 
and the girl really looks like she’s 
all wet. Technique: A short exposure 
of the shower produces small drops; 
a long exposure shows strings of water. 




















— ICE CRYSTALS look like the real stuff. The negative was made by pouring a 
smali amount of fixing solution on a glass plate, and allowing it to dry overnight. 
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By FRED KNOOP 


has been an exciting éhange in Amer- 

ica. You can see it in,,the corner store 
in Brookville, Indiana, in the 7th Avenue 
subway in New York . . . in a car on 
Marathon Avenue in Hollywood. It’s on 
the faces and in the eyes of men and 
women and children, united in the drive 
to Victory. 

More than any single group of people 
in the country the Office of War Infor- 
mation photographers have been watch- 
ing this change. They have seen the ex- 
pressions on faces change from bewilder- 
ment to one of determination, and power 
and faith in the job that is being done. 

The main job that the OWI photogra- 
phers have had to do is to present a fac- 
tual story with the most factual medium 
that man has at his disposal. And within 
the limits of this responsibility they have, 
like all good members of their craft, given 
a certain individuality to their pictures, 
interpreted the story as through their own 
eyes. When properly used this flexibility 
of interpretation—the camera, lighting, 
and angles allow endless variation—makes 
a subject, dull as dishwater in itself, be- 
come alive and interesting. If this flexi- 
bility is misused or distorted then we have 


[: A YEAR since Pearl Harbor there 


propaganda of the Axis variety. Here in 
America we don’t need this misuse of 
fact to unite us .. . we’re on our way! 

The OWI photographers have gone 
into great shipyards and basement ma- 
chine shops. They have pictured the arse- 
nals, shipyards, and aircraft plants, and 
they have shown the housewife how to 
make pies with little sugar. They have 
pictured soldier’s faces and the faces of 
the women workers who make the shells. 

Every day the pictures made by this 
hard-working young group of photogra 
phers and editorial workers go out to the 
magazines and press all over the nation. 
The Editors of Mrnicam believe that they 
deserve more than a six-point by-line 
“OWI Photo” under the pictures. We 
want you to know the men and women 
who make these pictures. Here are some 
of the memorable pictures from OWI’s 
Photographic Section. Besides photographs 
of Palmer, Hollem, Bransby, Liberman, 
Rosener, and Rittase shown here, there 
are thousands more by Freeman, Richie, 
Sarra, Feininger, Henle, Noyes, Gruber, 
Danor, and Perlitch helping tell the story 
of these war years. When the peace is 
won, you'll hear more of these men and 
women, and their cameras. 





FORT BENNING: INFANTRY. When this fine American Soldier, just finishing his harden- 
ing up course at the infantry school, gives you the red light, remember he is an expert” 


at stopping traffic, especially Nazis and Japs. 


You’ve seen this shot in war posters. 
OWI Photo by Palmer” 








S FOR VICTORY... 


RS SHOW DEMOCRACY WORKING AND FIGHTING 
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WI’s ace, Palmer, was born in San Jose, 
() California, 37 years ago, went to the 

usual public schools and enrolled at the 
University of California. His desire to travel 
being stronger than his interest in a formal 
education, he soon quit school to make a voyage 
around the world as a photographer. He con- 
tinued in the travel photographic field for many 
years after that initial voyage. In 1931, he 
became the official photographer for the Dollar 
Steamship Company where he photographed 
the construction of the SS President Hoover 


and SS President Coolidge, and covered 
maiden voyages to the Orient. 

In 1935 the Dollar Steamship Company 
persuaded him to do a feature length mo- 
tion picture of the Southern Philippine 
Islands for educational and publicity pur- 
poses. This picture was judged by the 
Philippine Tourist Bureau to be one of 
the finest films to be made of that country. 

The urge to see America came over him 
in 1938 and he was soon off in a car, tour- 
ing the country and shooting the Amer- 
ican scene: manufacturing industries, 


farming, mining, transportation, housing. 

Because of the necessity for obtaining 
pictures without holding up—even for a 
few minutes—important production, Pal- 
mer has virtually been forced to develop a 


PALMER 


their 


technique of multiple flash photography. 

It was deemed impractical very early 
in the game to use extension flash lamps 
connected to each other and to the 
camera by wires. Partially at Palmer’s 
instigation, a system was evolved whereby 
a large number of flashes could be set off 
by a short wave radio impulse. The setup 
was worked out by the Hiland Research 
Corporation of Denver, and Palmer has 
been using it widely and with great suc- 
cess on his assignments. OWI was the 
first agency in the government to use this 
radio remote flash unit. It has since been 
adopted by other government agencies, in- 
cluding the United States Navy. 


















OWI Photos: Palmer 


LIKE A GIANT sun- 
flower with a bee in 
the center, this para- 
trooper is soon going 
to do some stinging, 
but it will be for keeps 
with his hard-hitting 
Tommy Gun. Even in 
the midst of War there 
is beauty of design. 
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MASTER SERGEANT 
of a bombardment 
squadron at Langley 
Field, Va., turns a fond 
but critical eye on one 
of the four motors of a 
giant YB-17 bomber. 


MECHANICAL WAR: 
Pursuit pilot in combat 
gear. His flying equip- 
ment includes a com- 
bined oxygen mask and 
throat-type microphone, 
headphones, parachute 
and Mae West type 
life-jacket. 


FORT KNOX: The crew 
of an M3 tank comes 
up for air and to in- 
spect results of their 
maneuvers in wooded 
practice area. Palmer’s 
shot catches the power 
and speed of this dust- 
eating monster. 








HOWARD LIBERMAN 


staff photographers, thanks his lucky stars 

he studied art before hitching his wagon 
to a camera. Several years ago, after attending the 
National Academy of Design, he worked for a 
commercial art firm in New York and hobbied in 
photography. Later, when he opened his own 
photographic studio in New York, he utilized con- 
tacts made as a commercial artist, doing every con- 
ceivable type of photography—still-lifes for ads, 
portraits, copies of paintings and sculpture for 
artists, and publicity photos for radio and 
theatre people. 


| J ost ps LIBERMAN, one of OWI’s 


War Information, Liberman was hired. 

Liberman found that he could do color During the ten months he has bee 
photography especially well because of his working for the government, Libe 
art training. McCall’s used a double-page _has covered almost every phase of the 
color spread of his pictures of Army life effort on the home front. These stories if 
at Fort Bragg, and Fortune published his clude shipyards, aircraft factories, Navy 
industrial photographs in color. yards, Army posts, home workshops. 

He hit another happy combination of Liberman will soon be a Navy photogs 
art and photography in a series of defense _rapher under Comdr. Edward Steichen. 
posters in which he not only provided his _will have the opportunity to photographt 
own pictures, but worked up the lay-outs. on the battlefront the planes and guns 
When these posters came to the attention and ships he photographed on the pro- 
of a predecessor agency of the Office of duction front, during his work with OWL 





BENJAMIN STEPHENS is an old-timer on the production front. For years he has been 
operating the pneumatic clipper on the giant propellers which send American ships to 


all of the world’s ports. From a series on “Negroes in War Production.” 
OWI: Liberman 
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PASSAIC WORKSHOP. 
One of Liberman’s big 
stories was the one on the 
sub-contract pool organ- 
ized in Passaic, N. J., to 
put every home workshop 


to work on essential war 


equipment. 
OWI: Liberman 








GRIM SMILE: This ma- 

chinist in a western air- 

craft plant gets self-satis- 

faction from having his —  . 
job completed ahead of 

time. The shot was made ca 
by David Bransby, OWI 

Photographer who spends 


much of his time on the ee ee J 
west coast. - 
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HOWARD &. 


HOLLEM™M 


OLLEM, was born in Texas and hopes 
that after the war he can go back there 


and live and work among, as he terms 


it 


> 


“real” people. At the moment, however, his 


chief concern is making a real contribution to 


the war effort through his photographs. 


Hollem spent his youth in Chicago and 
studied art there and later in New York and 
Paris. Not being satisfied with what he could 
achieve on canvas, he took up photography as 
a medium for catching the meaning of things 


and people. He is primarily interested in 
people. His work reflects this intense 
awareness of the individual personality. 

At one time Hollem and a friend 


toured the country with a trailer. They 
made photographs as they found them, 
using part of the trailer as darkroom for 


their developing. Many of these pictumm 

were published in Fortune, The America 

Look and Travel. 
For the past year Hollem has been 

ing pictures for OWI in industrial plant 

throughout the south and southwest. 





DELAND PRODUCTION POOL. Clyde Williams, instructor in the vocational school at Day- 
tona Beach, Fia., guides the hands of Marie Myers in the first steps of an aircraft welder. 
This was part of a story showing how the unused manpower in a Florida region was used, 











CONVERSION: TOY FACTORY. This is what Stephanie Cewe was doing with her 
electric screwdriver a year ago, making electric trains for Dad and Junior to play with. 


OWI Photos: Hollem 


FLARE CASINGS require the use of an electric screwdriver and skilled hands like 
Stephanie’s. An oblique view of this same operation is now very popular as an OWI 
poster. This conversion story was helpful in getting factories to shift to war work. 





ANN ROSENER 


in Washington, D. C., since March of 

1942, working principally with women’s 
and “home how-to-do-it” material. In addition 
she has done such industrial assignments as 
photographing war work at Willow Run, the 
new Buick bomber plant, International Har- 
vester, Allis-Chalmers, etc. Her responsibility 
has been to cover the war from the woman’s 


\ NN ROSENER has been with the OWI 


angle. 
Born and raised in San Francisco, she went 


to Stanford University, got her B.A. at Smith 

College and an M.A. at Columbia. Her ministration in Illinois as state phe 
first job after college was with the Golden rapher, a job that included conside 
Gate International Exposition in San travelling up and down the state, recom 
Francisco, where she wrote publicity items ing the youth training program both 
and started to use a camera. From that pictures and words. 
time on she put more emphasis on pho- In her OWI job, she works as an editor 
tography and less on writing. Then she photographer combining writing ee 
got a job with the National Youth Ad- tography in most assignments. 





OWI Photos: Roseag 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. Pioneers of the production line, these young workers a 
among the first ever to operate a centerless grinder, a machine requiring both ti 
knowledge of precision-measuring instruments, and experience and skill in setting up 





WORKING QUIETLY through 
the long hours of the night 
Augustus Needlepoint is only 
slightly aware that we are 
fighting a war. What is A. 
doing? He is sewing a cuff 
on his trousers and those of 
his friends. The gentle art 
of satire was put to work on 
hoarders by the OWI. The 
model is one of the men in 
th Photographic Section of 
the OWI. 











FORMER ACTRESS. From central casting to ONE OF A THOUSAND. Eyes and face turned 
aircraft casting. Heart interest in many a west- away to avoid the shower of sparks from an 
ern thriller, child-star “Baby Dorothy Phelps” automatic welding machine, she’s one of a 
of the silents finds her new role more satisfying thousand women who have relieved men at the 
and useful. production machines in a midwest factory. 
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WILLIAM RITTASE 


and then was introduced to photog- 
raphy through the two-year course he 
took at the Artillery School for Artillery Spe- 
cialists. 
After leaving the Army, Rittase made pho- 
tography his hobby for many years and then 
suddenly decided to make a living in it. He 
worked on assignments for seven years for 
Fortune and various other national magazines, 
but most of his work is for advertising agencies 
and publicity campaigns, especially those 
of an industrial nature. His studio is now 
located at 247 South 15th Street, Phila- tion box hooked up to 110 A.C. with rel 
delphia, Pennsylvania. and transformer. Three flash bulbs we 
The pictures of the parachute making used in most of the pictures with pho 
were taken with a 4x5 Graphic with syn- flood pilot lights at the bulbs to give # 
chronized flash hook up through a junc- set-up of the lighting in advance. 


R ITTASE SPENT eight years in the army 


OWI Photos: Rittase 


PARACHUTE INSPEC 
TION: Back from a te 
flight, parachutes are gives 
a careful checking. Of 
chutes delivered to 
armed services a_ cert 
number are dropped fra 
planes then returned & 
the factory for inspection 





RITTASE'S DRAMATIC lighting makes this shot ideal man to sew parachute harnesses to help 
of German-born Reinhard Lehman one of grim 


c beat Hitler. One of his sons is in the Marines, 
irony. An expert harness maker he was the another is in the Army. 
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LEATHERNECK BALLOON TENDER at Pam 
Island, S. C. Grounding the big bags take 
plenty of “beef,” which makes a swell shot. 


ath 


BEDDING DOWN a barrage balloon with sand 
bags is part of the technique learned by Me 
rines, at Parris Island. 


: 
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THE PARATROOPER we saw first on page 51 
is now ready to make his landing. A giant 
spawn of victory to be planted on enemy soil. 


FORT STORY coast defense artilleryman. 
is the expression of will to Victory that 
A FULL PAGE OF PALMER'S PICTURES come to the faces of American people. 
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USING ENLARGING 
PAPER IN A 
CONTACT PRINTER 


RALPH HABURTON 





By 





become scarce, or to use up paper 

approaching its deadline, it may 
be advisable to use enlarging paper for 
contact printing. 

If you have a certain size, contrast or 
surface of enlarging paper that you would 
like to use in a contact printer, slip this 
light-redvcing mask in place and it will 
reduce the light enough so that the ex- 
posure time on the fast paper will be 
almost the same as it would be on contact 
paper. The mask can be made out of 
cardboard with holes punched in it, or if 


\ S CERTAIN sizes of printing paper 


THE LIGHT-reducing mask in place in the con- 
tact printer completely covers diffusing glass. 


something more durable is desired, ply- 
wood with holes drilled in it may be used. 
If the plywood is painted white on both 
sides, the light distribution will be improved 
and it will also make it easier to place the 
negative. The holes are 4” in diameter 
and are spaced about 2” apart. The 
mask should completely cover the diffus- 
ing glass in the printer. To dodge, cover 
the proper holes with black paper or other 
opaque material. 


FOR DODGING purposes small pieces of black paper or tape can be used to cover the 
holes in the area in which light is to be cut down; this works well for simple light control. 
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ACETIC ACID 


IF A LIMITED amount of acetic acid is available, 
it should be utilized for preparing the normal acid 
hardening fixing bath and a citric acid short-stop 
bath employed in place of an acetic acid short- 
stop solution. A bisulphite short-stop bath (formula 
5) can also be used for paper. 

A short-stop is not always necessary, as many 
photographers never use a short-stop, but use 
either a water rinse or plain chrome alum. The 
life of the fixing solution IS prolonged through the 
use of the acid short-stop. Repeated changes of 
plain water will also prolong the life of fixer, and 
may be used in connection with an acid short-stop. 
If the film is given several changes after develop- 
ing. and before placing in the short-stop, the life 
of the short-stop, as well as the acid hardening 
fixing bath, will be prolonged. 


PROCESSING OF FILM 


If no acetic acid is available we recommend 
the use of a hardening short-stop bath (formula !) 
and a non-hardening fixing bath (formula 2 or 3). 
Formula 1: 

Short-Stop and Hardening Bath: 


Metric Avoirdupois 


| liter 32 o2. 
PotassiumChromeAlum 20 grams 290 gr. 
Sodium Bisulphite .... 20 grams 290 gr. 


NOTE: Leave films in hardening solution for 
five minutes at 68° F. It is important that the 
solution be prepared immediately before use 
and be replaced at least once per week, since it 
does not keep well. 

Formula 2: 
— Sulphite and Bisulphite Fixing 
ath: 
Metric Avoirdupois 
Sodium Thiosulphate 

(hypo) 8 oz. 
Sodium Sulphite 10 grams 145 gr. 
Sodium Bisulphite .,.. 25 grams 365 gr. 
Water to make | liter 32 oz. 


Formula 3: 
Non-Hardening Bisulphite Fixing Bath: 


Metric Avoirdupois 
Sodium Thiosulphate 
(hypo) 8 oz. 
Sodium Bisulphite .... 35 grams 1 oz. 55 gr. 
Water to make 1 liter 32 oz. 


NOTE: Baths Nos. 2 and 3 do not contain a 
hardening agent. However, hardening of the 
films in the fixing bath is ary, ing 
that the films are treated in a fresh hardening 
short-stop bath (Chrome Alum) prior to fixation. 


If acetic acid is available but not in sufficient 
quantity to prepare both acid short-stop and fixing 
baths, it is advisable to reserve the acetic acid 
for mixing of a regular acid hardening fixing bath. 
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SUBSTITUTES 


In following this practice it is, of course, necessary 
to use a substitute for the normal acetic acid short- 
stop bath. A citric acid short-stop bath (formula 
4) has been found fully equal to the regular acetic 
acid bath. However, citric acid is more expensive 
than acetic acid and occasionally difficult to ob- 
tain. For this reason we suggest as an alternate 
short-stop bath one containing sodium bisulphite 
(formula 5). The great disadvantage of the bisul- 
phite short-stop bath is that it becomes exhausted 
three times as rapidly as the normal acetic acid 
(or the citric acid) bath. This may cause trouble 
unless the proper care is taken to replace the bath 
at frequent intervals. 


Formula 4: 


Non-Hardening Citric Acid Short-Stop Bath: 
Metric Avoirdupois 
I liter 32 oz. 

Citric Acid ISgrams_ '/2 o7. 


Formula 5: 
Metric Avoirdupois 


| liter 32 oz. 
Sodium Bisulphite .... 40grams_ 1'/ oz. 


PROCESSING OF PAPER 


If no acetic acid is available, prints should 
be treated in a non-hardening citric acid short- 
stop bath (formula 6) after development and then 
fixed in a citric acid hardening fixing bath (for- 
mula 7). 


Formula 6: 
Non-Hardening Short-Stop Bath: 
Metric Avoirdupois 
| liter 32 oz. 
Citric Acid ISgrams_ '/2 o7. 
Formula 7: 
Citric Acid, Hardening Fixing Bath: 
Solution No, |: 
Metric Avoirdupois 
Water(125° F.or52°C.) 500 cc 16 oz. 
Sodium Thiosulphate 
(hypo) 250 grams 8 oz. 
Solution No. 2: 
Metric Avoirdupois 
Water(125° F.or52°C.) 150 ce 5 oz. 
Sodium Sulphite, 
anhydrous Il grams 160 gr. 
Citric Acid 5!/o grams 80g. 
Potassium - Alum 5'/2grams 80 gr. 
Add solution No. 2 to 
solution No. | and 
then add water to 
make I liter 32 oz. 
NOTE: The hardening properties of this bath 
decrease rapidly with age and at temperatures 
above 70° F. 
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DESENSITIZING 


DESENSITIZING is a procedure which allows 
the development of films under rather bright safe- 
light illumination without danger of fog. It is a 
procedure particularly useful in all cases where the 
correctness of exposure is doubtful and where it 
is desirable to develop by inspection rather than 
by the time-temperature procedure. For war-time 
economy it is an important method of conserving 
film. 
The most efficient desensitizing substances are 
the Pinakryptol dyes—either Pinakryptol Yellow or 
Pinakryptol Green. Both Pinakryptol Yellow and 
Green are supplied in dry-powder form and need 
only be dissoived in pure water before use. 
Pinakryptol Green is also available as a concen- 
trated solution in 2-ounce bottles having dropper 
tops. The mixed solutions are stored in brown 
bottles to prevent decomposition of the dye by 
the action of light. 

Both Pinakryptol Yellow and Green desensitizers 
can be used as forebaths. Pinakryptol Green may 
be added also directly to the developer, providing 
the developer does not contain more than 15.5 
grains of hydroquinone per 32 fluid ounces of 
developing solution. Developers containing more 
than this quantity of hydroquinone cause a pre- 
cipitate to form upon the addition of the Pina- 
kryptol Green and are unsuited for desensitization. 
For formulas, see page 78. 


TECHNIQUE 


When used as desensitizing forebath the follow- 
ing procedure is recommended: 

(1) The film is placed in the desensitizing so- 
lution for two minutes while the darkroom 
is in total darkness. 

(2) Next the film is transferred to the developer 
without rinsing; then the recommended safe- 
light may be turned on and the film in- 
spected periodically. 

When the desensitizer is used as a developer 

constituent, the processing method is as follows: 

(1) The film is placed into the desensitizer 
containing developer and developed for 
two minutes in total darkness. 

(2) After two minutes, periodic inspection under 
a suitable safelight can be made. 

The preparation of the desensitizing solutions 
should be carried out according to the instruc- 
tions given in the instruction sheet supplied with 
each unit of desensitizing dye. 

When working with films of orthochromatic color 
sensitivity inspection of the desensitized films may 
be done under bright red illumination such as pro- 
vided by an Agfa safelight filter A-7 or Wratten 
Series 2 with a 25-watt lamp. Panchromatic films, 
even those of ultra-high sensitivity, may be handled 
under bright green illumination after proper de- 
sensitization, such as provided by an Agfa safe- 
light A-3 or Wratten Series 3 with a 25-watt lamp. 





With DYES 


Recent tests conducted by Research Labora- 
tories have disclosed another method by which 
bright yellow-green safelights can be employed 
with 10-watt lamps (Agfa A-6 or Wratten series 
OA filters, for example) for even the highest 
speed films. This method is based upon periodic 
inspection of the desensitized films every minute 
for five-second intervals. Between intervals the 
safelight must be turned off. 


Pinakryptol Yellow vs. Pinakryptol Green: 
With many films the Pinakryptol Yellow desensi- 
tizer produces a higher degree of desensitization 
than its companion. However, certain films, such 
as Agfa Ansco Superpan Press, are preferably 
desensitized with the Pinakryptol Green dye. 


Pinakryptol Green dye has one important ad- 
vantage over Pinakryptol Yellow in that it may 
be added directly to the developer (with certain 
restrictions) or may be used as a forebath while 
Pinakryptol Yellow can be used as a forebath only. 


Keeping quality and exhaustion character- 
istics of desensitizing solutions: A solution of 
Pinakryptol Yellow or Green desensitizer when 
properly mixed will keep for several months, pro- 
viding it is stored in dark-brown bottles and kept 
free from bacteria growth. Fortunately, the danger 
of decomposition of the desensitizing dye by bac- 
teria can be greatly minimized by presaring the 
desensitizing solutions with a 50-50 ethyl alcohol- 
water mixture rather than with plain water. 

A given volume of desensitizing solutions con- 
tains, of course, only a certain amount of desen- 
sitizing dye and, therefore, theoretically the solu- 
tion should become exhausted after treatment of 
a given number of films. In practice, however, 
a certain amount of fluid is carried off with each 
film and the solution is depleted, as a rule, before 
it even approaches the point of exhaustion. Should 
the desensitizing solution become exhausted, 
though, for one reason or another it will do so 
gradually and it can be discarded before the fault 
becomes serious. 


General considerations: Desensitizing slows 
the rate of development with some emulsions. The 
increase of developing time required under difier- 
ent conditions vary from 50% to 100% according 
to the emulsion, desensitizer and developer used. 
However, since films are developed by inspection 
this is not an important factor. 

The first try at desensitizing should be made 
with films that are not too valuable, since the 
worker must become accustomed to the appear- 
ance of the film with the emulsion backing. Take 
several identical shots. of the same subject and 
give them varying developments, remembering the 
densities and appearance of the negatives at the 
time they were taken out of the developer. The 
chances are the ones thought heavy will be 
about right. 
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By Don M. Paul 
oD becolegw IS COLOR CONSCIOUS— 


more so than ever before. Warner Brothers 
announce that their newsreel will be made 

in Technicolor on alternate weeks, an innovation 
for newsreels. Most studios are scheduling an in- 
crease in color full-lengths. Shorts, particularly 
educational shorts, show a preponderance in color. 
There is a reason. You can prepare to see fast 
action in color hereafter—color taken in the air 
and far from accepted, well lighted studio sets, 
or equally well lighted, but stilted location sets. 
We heard murmurs, months back, of some new 
creation of Technicolor's known as "Monopak". 
Watching a Technicolor camera in action, on 
numerous occasions, we realized why the scope of 
color movies is so limited. The equipment is too 
big to be easily moved around, too heavy to be 
portable. Despite the war, there has been no 
letup in research, and now Dr. Herbert T, Kalmus 
of Technicolor announces that Monopak, his new 
development, will be used more and more in 
conjunction with Technicolor. Where Technicolor 


is a three strip affair, requiring special equipment, 
and a lot of time to load, Monopak is simple. 
Monopak is just what the name implies—a single 


negative. It can be used in standard black and 
white cameras, offers mechanical and cost advan- 
tages over Technicolor, can be quickly and easily 
reloaded on a wing tip or in a blazing forest fire. 
It still has bugs in it which circumvent its sole use 
in color movies, but as an adjunct to Technicolor 
it offers new fields in color to conquer. Commer- 
cial color movies, heretofore, were static. Now, 
on special action scenes Monopak is being shot 
in ordinary movie cameras and is then spliced 
into Technicolor runs. Watch for spectacular fire 
and action scenes such as those in "The Forest 
Ranger" and you will detect, having been fore- 
warned, where Monopak splicing has been done. 


HOLLYWOOD never before swapped anything 
but punches. Now that War Production Board 
limitations slap a $5,000 limit on sets, reciprocity 
has become the order of the day. Studios swap 
standing sets without throwing a single insult, and 
producers understand the necessity of working 
together to be able to work at all. A Universal 
company just traipsed over to MGM to borrow 
a Scottish Village set used by MGM in a recent 
picture. Another studio is borrowing 20th Cen- 
tury Fox's "How Green Was My Valley" set, and 
dea's are being arranged that will make such 
swapping a standard practice. 


HOLLYWOOD HITS AND BITS: That amazing 
scene in "For Whom the Bell Tolls," now being 
made by Paramount in the High Sierras, in which 
a tremendous mountain bridge is dynamited while 
tanks, heavy guns and trucks cross it, is done with 
miniatures. The "mini" bridge was constructed on 
the studio lot, far from the scene of the actual 
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shooting, and is so perfect in every detail thy 
even though it is child-size, the illusion is a 

The traffic is moved by a mechanical pulley and 
consists of dime-store war gadgets.... J 
Valentine, Universal cameraman frequently mep 
tioned in this column, has been commissioned 4 
first lieutenant in the Army Signal Corps. . |, 
RKO's casting for "Grand Canyon," done at a 
Arizona Indian Reservation with |6mm. 


THIS IS a gag shot, but it could easily be legiti 
mate if one watches Cliff Edwards on the lot with 
his battered Graflex. In Paramount's "Salute for 
Three" he portrays a press photographer who goes 
into the army but does not lose his knack for 
shooting leg-art. Caught by stillman Edward Hen 
derson using the Graflex on assorted cuties 


The sun shines outside, and it is warm, but 
inside the "A" Tunnel at Paramount it is raining 
to beat the band, and Loretta Young and dozem 
of Chinese players walk ankle-deep in mud, The 
scene is a perfect double for a rainy Chinese 
landscape. Overhead, beyond camera range, yo 
can see countless garden sprinklers throwing @ 
constant stream of rain, which fans pick up and 
blow into torrents. Everyone, actor or technician, 
wears a raincoat. Everyone is uncomfortable, 
particularly the cameramen. First cinematographer 
Leo Tover cusses the rain, which, despite a canvas 
awning spatters his camera, drips down his up 
lifted arms, coats the lens with mist. 


A shack is being bui't to protect the camera, 
but the lens will still be exposed to moisture. lf 
a soft focus effect were desired there would be 
no complaint, but the scene must be registered a 
harsh and barren, calling for deep focus. Tovet 
tries to think of some heating device that wil 
keep sweat from forming on the lens, and as he 
thinks he keeps grinding film footage. There is 
no time to stop—discomfort, rain or sweat—and 
his ideas will have to wait until another rain 
picture is made. In the meantime, " 
into an "A" movie in depressing "A" 
while outside the hot California sun beats down 
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Behind The Lens with Minicam 


ERMAN G. WEINBERG, whose story, 

“Time-Lapse Cinematography” (page 35) 

will open new vistas in movie work for 
many of us, is known here and abroad for his 
critical approach to motion pictures. He is not 
a critic in the sense of the cynic who defined one 
“as a man who writes about things he doesn’t 
like.’ For Weinberg is not only a cinema fan but 
he is also interested in the cultural and esthetic 
possibilities of the motion picture. His two films, 
“A City Symphony” (1929) and “Autumn Fire” 
(1931) are im- 
portant because 
they show the 
tremendous 
scope of the 
movie in compe- 
tent and imagi- 
native hands... 
and hands which 
do not have the 
ubiquitous piper 
—the box office 
—to pay. 

Weinberg 
lives in New 
York ; he was 
born there in 
1908, a strange 
coincidence for 
a New Yorker, His’ first serious interest was 
music. He attended the Institute of Musical 
Art, where he studied violin, piano and com- 
position. His controversial series of articles for 
the New York Herald-Tribune in 1928 on 
music and films led to the post of musical con- 
sultant for the Fifth Avenue Playhouse. He 
has been closely associated with the advance- 
guard little cinemas since that time. 

He has been the American correspondent for 
“Close-Up” (Switzerland) , “Cinema Quarterly” 
(Edinburgh), “Film Art” (London), “Cinea 
Pour Tous” (Paris), and “Intercine” (Official 
Publication of Film Division of the League of 
Nations, Rome). 

Currently he is the American correspondent 
for “Sight and Sound,” London, which is pub- 
lished by the British Film Institute. At the 
present he is finishing a moral history of the 
films, which is tentatively titled, “Sin and the 
Cinema.” 


FRED LEWY, whose story and pictures 
“Midi-France” on page 20 will bring longing 


Herman Weinberg 


for the land of the sun to everyone who knows 
bouillabaisse. 

Now living in Cincinnati, having come to 
America on the maiden voyage of the Nieu 
Amsterdam, pride of the Dutch merchant fleet, 
in 1938, he is no newcomer to our readers. He 
is a designer and artist, and his colophons and 
initial letters 
have often 
brightened our 
pages. He was 
responsible for 
the design of 
our May, 1942, 
filter cover. 

He was born 
in Germany, 
where he was a 
frequent con- 
tributor to the 
Gebrauchsgra- 
phik. He de- 
signed posters, 
trademarks, 
book-jackets and 
was the innovator of many type designs under 
the Weimar Republic. His stage settings were seen 
in Diisseldorf, Cologne and Weimar theatres. 

While living in Germany, Lewy used to motor 
down to the Midi each spring for several 
months sketching and photographing. 

In 1932, while head of the advertising de- 
partment of the Cologne Radio Station, Lewy 
saw trouble ahead as Hitler came closer and 
closer to taking the Reich from the senile Von 
Hindenburg. Then, in 1933, when Hitler be- 
came Chancellor Lewy left Germany, going to 
Barcelona, thinking that no war could ever 
come to peaceful Spain. 

When bombs began to fall in the same block 
as his home in Barcelona, and food was so 
scarce that he had to live on parcels sent from 
relatives abroad he decided that Spain was 
no longer peaceful. He came to America. 

Here he has continued his work in design, 
creating trade marks, catalogs and advertising. 


Fred Lewy 


At this very moment Donald John Mohler 
(“What Makes a Photoflash Lamp Flash” page 
26,) may be packing his camera equipment to 
take Horace Greeley’s now famous advice to 
young men. Don will leave G.E.’s Nela Park, 
Cleveland, laboratories to head the Company’s 
Rocky Mountain, South Pacific, Pacific, and 
North Pacific photolamp divisions. 
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"GOLDEN GATE." (No data given.) This 
betrays a feeling for unorthodox pictorial ef- 
fect and a fresh approach. It is the frame that 
makes all the difference between this and other 
seascapes. The lighting for your picture was 
bad. There is no crispness, no brilliancy, the 
background is almost indiscernible behind the 
hazy mist. Perhaps a sunshade would have 
helped. 


"8:45 STEAMER." Argus A3, fll, 1/50 second, 
Agfa Superpan Supreme. The main setback 
of this print is a lack of composition. There is 











no pictorial effect whatsoever and the approach 
was wrong. You were too far away from your 
subject and it became uninteresting for lack of 
detail. It would have been much better to get 
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closer and take in only part of your subject 
Although you call your print “8:45 Steamer* 
there are no people coming or going, the pig 
looks dead, the steamer seems anchored, ther 
is no smoke coming out of the funnel. Ther 
are several subjects but none predominate 
Radical trimming as shown may cure some @ 
the faults. The fact is that you took a pictup 
where there was none. 

Always use a filter for water-and-sky effects 
otherwise the water appears to be stale beer and 
the sky just a white plain mass of air. 


“HANDS." (No data given.) Hands are an 
excellent, often overlooked subject for subtle 
character studies. They reflect a person's 
character; they betray more secrets than eye 
and ears and mouths. But hands are a delicate 
subject. The soft, perfumed hands of an at 
tractive woman demand soft light and a 
“glamorous” approach; the wrinkled, thin 
hands of an old man come out best in hard, 
dramatic light; the sensitive hands of the mu 
sician or the muscular fists of a boxer require 
detail, careful lighting, correct exposure, 
Absolute sharpness is necessary. This print 
isn’t sharp enough. It suffers from lack of de 
tail and contrast. The light, falling in from be 
hind at an angle, doesn’t bring out the texture 
of the skin, the veins and wrinkles. The re 
sult is a somewhat flat, not very interesting clos 
up. The composition is rather overloaded. 
Two hands, instead of three, would have given 
a more gratifying result. Try once more, with 
sidelight, small aperture, filter, long exposure, 
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“WINTER.” (No data given.) This picture 
betrays a fine sense for pictorial effect. Basi- 
cally, the subject is simple: a fence casting its 
shadow on the snow. But how much did the 
photographer get out of his subject! There is 
a good example of balance, with the branches 
of the tree at the upper righthand corner falling 
over the fence. The diagonal composition is 
striking. The horizontal perspective is impres- 
sive. The camera angle was correct, the fore- 
ground leads logically into the picture. The 
background, unobtrusive but completely in 
mood, adds to the pictorial effect. 

The only setback seems the lack of fore- 
ground detail and a certain unreal quality of 
the snow. We guess this shot was made with- 
out filter. What it really needed to make it 
a success were a few footsteps in the snow— 
anything that would make the snow look like 
snow. Careful trimming of the foreground 
(shown by black line) will improve the general 
result and give better balance. 


“BAD WEATHER." /4.5, 1/10 second. A 
superb print of salon quality. Note the perfect 
composition, the artistic (but not “arty”) pic- 
torial effect, the realistic, three dimensional 
quality of the snow melting in the foreground, 
the electric wires emphasizing the perspective. 
This picture has everything: an idea, plenty 
of mood, and it makes a definite impression. 
Look at® it for some time and you'll stand on 
that cold, wet street corner. 

Technically, the photographer was facing a 
difficult problem. Snow exposures are very 
fast, as a rule—on the other hand, dark over- 
cast skies demand longer exposure time. This 
photographer solved the problem by correctly 
exposing for the foreground since it is that 
part of the print which is strongest. 


“RESTAURANT.” Super Nettel, f11, 1/100 
second, Agfa Ultra Speed. 

An interesting idea, well seen, well com- 
posed, well executed. Exposure, standpoint, 
angle were cor- 
rect. There is 
enough detail to 
make the sub- 
ject a human- 
interest study. 

We like espe- 

cially the figure 

of the old man, 

his head bent 

toward the earth, his hand carrying the stick. 
A certain atmosphere of gloom and poverty 
prevails. But for once we had wished there was 
no sunshine. 
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THE STORY BEHIND 


By Corporal O. C. Swee 
S than snapping pictures during 

their free time. They use every- 
thing from the simple box Brownie to 
expensive, complicated equipment. But 
they all love to make those recérd snaps 
to send home and put in that album, 
and there is nothing in this world most 
soldiers would rather do with their cam- 
eras than capture a picture of a pretty 
girl. 

It was observing this that gave me the 
idea for “The Soldier Snapping Girl” 
cover. 

I planned to use a sky as background 
for my shot, so that much was settled in 
my mind. I find that when shooting 
color out of doors, the easiest way of 
handling the background problem is to 
find a high spot and use just the blue 
sky, then objects out of focus behind your 
subject will not be distracting. 

Wardrobe next. Now we all know 
what color the soldier will wear... . 
“Olive Drab.” Drab! That word alone 
was enough to convince me. The girl 
would HAVE to wear bright, well-bal- 
anced colors. I planned to keep this in 


ERVICE MEN like nothing better 
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CORPORAL O. C. SWEET in his pre 
role, a cameraman for the U. S. ' 
Camp Callan, Calif. His Kodachrom 
won third prize in MINICAM’s cover Com 
test and is presented as this month’s eg 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 
t U. S. Army 


mind and watch for colors, and at the 
same time be on the lookout for two 
suitable, willing models, A few days later 
I found a handsome soldier at camp who 
was more than willing to pose witha 
pretty girl. Ah! But finding that pretty 
girl was another problem. Weeks passed 
and my “dream girl” (speaking as a pho 
tographer, of course) could not be fount. 

Frankly, I: had almost given up tit 
idea of using a beautiful girl for 
cover shot, and was even working 4 
another idea. In a drugstore one 
ning, just three stools away, I saw 
.... the ideal model. Profile? Just w 
I wanted. Then I waited for her to'ti 
full face, which she had to do finally, @ 
cause I was staring, and quite rud 
The approach took a great deal of nef 
because the girl was with another cli 
and he was big! But after much talk 
she agreed to pose. Wardrobe was 
cided upon right then and there; luck 
she had many colorful outfits. A shot 
ing date was set for the following St 
day at 12:30 noon. I used outdoor lig 
two reflectors and a Speed Graphic wil 
Ektar f4.7 lens for my shot. 


BY 








SWEET’S PRIZE COVER 





BEFORE THE WAR Corporal 
Sweet worked before the 
camera. Here he is with 
another player getting shoot- 
ing instructions from Cecil 
B. DeMille, for his part in 
“Reap The Wild Wind.” 


SWEET WAS a versatile actor, appar- 
ently, here he is as the small town 
checker champ. Below we present him as: 


‘ 


. a hair-splitter with a 45. . and an unhappy cave man. 








DD A FEW YEARS of imagina- 
tion to some cloth and an end- 
less number of costumes are avail- 
able for draping a model. 

The drape material consists of one to 
three pieces of transparent velvet; a va- 
riety of pins and clips purchased at a 
five-and-ten cent store. And, as it is nec- 
essary for the model to remove her dress, 
two under-drapes of material similar to 
that for the drapes are necessary. 

The drapes I use are 114 yard lengths, 
39 incheg wide. Have a dressmaker picot 
all around, so there are no raw edges to 
turn under and the edge photographs 
smooth and flat. Transparent velvet is 
easy to handle, it clings to the shoulders, 
is not heavy, doesn’t wrinkle. 

Do not sew drape or alter it; use only 
plain straight pieces. For styles where the 
arms show, have several yard-lengths of 





V-BACK used for a profile 
shot. A graceful and fiat- 
tering compliment for the 


hair and face. 
FIG. 1 


DRAPE pulled over the 
shoulders and crossed in 
front. A basic drape that 
the model can hold. 

FIG. 2 


elastic to clip on side and back of dry 
after latter has been pushed under t} 
model’s arms. A length around the 

fastened at back, makes the drape fj 
better, holds it in place, so that the mod 
is More at ease. 

Make the drape close-fitting for lam 
women, full for smaller ones. Use wi 
light blue or white on the younger wome 
black on the older ones. Young wome 
usually look best in the lighter cok 
Beware of white, however, on a wom 
with a dark complexion. - 

Practice until you can handle any drap 
fluently. Don’t stick to just a few style 
Variety is invigorating; pick up new ide 
from magazines, movies, dress shops. 

For each photographer there is a speci 
milieu which is his very own, andi 
which he turns craftsman more easily. Mj 
hobby is creating new portrait drapes. 


SAME style drape as Fig? 
but with a deeper V, 
because it has a slenderit 
ing effect on this mode 
FIG. $ 





DRAPING style as used in 
Fig. 2, but more adapted to 
the small model. It adds 
shoulder width. FIG. 4 


BASIC cowel neck effect. A 
one piece drape is dropped 
over the shoulders and 
pinned in the back. FIG. 7 


TWO metalic ribbons, 
fastened to two crossed 
drapes. FIG. 10 


V-NECK as pointed up by 
the addition of an inexpen- 
sive piece of costume jew- 
elry. FIG. 5 


TWO clips added to the 
cowel neck basic drape 
change the whole effect; 
lighting is same. FIG. 8 


A SINGLE drape with the 
two corners fastened to- 
gether with pin. FIG. 11 


STARTING from the basic 
drape of Fig. 2, two clips 
are added to create a din- 
ner gown effect. FIG. 6 


COWEL dropped to form a 
V-line and turned inside. 
Good draping for vigneting 
in final print. FIG. 9 


SHOULDER straps fastened 
to the slip gives the effect 
of evening gown. FIG. 12 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS’ GUIDE TO WAR PICTURES 





Kind of Picture | 


Examples 


| What to Do With Pictures | 


How Publication 
the War effon 





Inspirational hu- 
man interest pic- 
ture stories show- 
ing Americans do- 
ing things that 
contribute to the 
war effort. These 
should contain 
from 2 to 20 pic- 
tures, telling a 
Complete story. 


A family goes “all-out” in defense activi- 
ties. A woman doing day nursery work. 
A young boy who has invented a new 
mechanical doten to be used by the 
armed forces. A housewife becoming an 
expert mechanic in a defense factory. A 
houswife taking over her soldier husband's 
business. Young women in railroad work, 
etc., etc. 


Submit first to local news- 
paper editors, then to 
national magazine or news- 
picture syndicate. 

Also submit to George 
Lyon, Chief, Newspicture 
Section, Office of War In- 
oe Washington, 


Inspires readers to 
similar contributions to 
the war effort, helps then 
understand and cooper. 
ate in war measures. 





Civilian Defense 
Activities. 


War Savings Ac- 
tivities. 


“How to Do" Pictures—How to Put Out a 
Fire; How to Run a Coal Furnace With- 
out Waste; How to Cross a Street in a 
Dimout, etc. 
People in Defense Work—A. W. VY. S. 
units; manning telephone controls in air 
raid headquarters; nurses’ aids; Blood Bank 
activities; “guerilla fighters’ in practice; 
airplane spotters at work; interceptor 
Command; clubwomen's activities in all 
types in War Work. 


Submit first to local news- 

aper editors, then to 
ocal O. C. D. publicity 
office. Then to either a 
newspicture syndicate or E. 
A. Sheridan, Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense, Dupont Cir- 
cle Building, Washington, 


. 


obtaining ney 
workers and 
trainin o-. 

ages the public to 

in Civilian Defense ait 
and to cooperate with ik 
vital activities. 


Aids in 
oO. C. 





Selling stamps in stores, in booths out- 
side theatres; actors and famous rson- 
alities selling bonds and stamps in the- 
atres or at parties; novel seling programs 
at entertainments. 

Human-interest shots, such as a 3-year-old 
child stepping up to buy a bond, or a 
Civil War Veteran; stamp-selling activities 
of schools. New Defense Stamp uses in 
corsages and decorations, such as those 
used on Christmas trees. 


Place in your local news- 
papers, send to syndicates, 
submit to Mr. Burns Lee, 
News Feature Editor, War 
ey 


.-, 709 12¢ 
Wedhington, D. 


Treasury 
a. H.W. 
Cc. 


Helps put the ca 
——, _— 
reminded to eve 
more War Bonds and 
Stamps. 





Share-the-Car Cam- 
paign. 


Car with unusual slogan or sign on it; 
old-model car carrying full passenger 
quota; stream of cars entering factory, 
each filled with workers; pic series show- 
ing same man driving his car one day, 
joing as p ger in else's car 
the next day; famous personalties sharing 
car, etc. 





Place in your local news- 
paper. Send to newspicture 
syndicate. Submit to 
George Lyon at O. W. I., 
address above 


Stimulates others to @ 
in for sharing - the-c 
plans, thus saving thon 
most valuable assets, nb 
ber and gas. 





Salvage Cam- 


paigns. 


Unusual shots of people contributing fam- 
ily heirlooms and odd antiques to metal 
and rubber salvage collectors; workmen 
scrapping metal statues, etc., donated by 
the city; pretty girls carrying bundles of 
scrap to scrap heap; clubwomen's salvage 
activities; children collecting scrap. Simi- 
lar shots on collection of silk and Nylon 
stockings, old furs being collected and 
made into seamen's vests, etc. 


Same as above. 


Stimulates the public 
contribute work and m 
terial to essential salvep 

cam 





Education for De- 
fense. 


Schoolchildren learning aviation principles, 
flying model planes. College girls study- 
ing engineering and chemistry. Technical 
vs teaching welding, etc. First Aid 
classes. 


Same as above. 


Produces enrollment & 
war-training classes, 
ing provide badly 
workers for war 





Record Pictures (for 
oO. C. D. Data); 
Identification Pic- 
tures; Museum Pic- 
tures 


This type picture should be taken to order 
for the publicity head of your local 
©. C. D. or other local War Effort Com- 
mittee. Contact him and volunteer your 


services. 


After being used locally, 
such pictures should be 
broadcast as above. 


Supplying permanent me 
ords of valuable 
facilitating war work, # 





(If you've been 
abroad) Views of 
Any Foreign Place. 


Pictures of any harbors, bridges, native 
scenes, landmarks, roads, etc., in Europe, 
Africa, Asia or other points in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 


Notify Col. L. L. Norris, 
Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, 1600 Broadway, New 
York, that you have such 
pictures. DO NOT SEND 
PICTURES until requested. 


These pictures will & 
used by the Genetl 
Staffs of the Army 
Navy in planning 
tary a ogee is 
raphic qua ; 
omen than subject. 





Food for Victory 
Campaign. 


Women working on farms and in dairies; 
new techniques used by farmers to speed 
up or expand; pictures showing housewife 
canning and preserving; how to conserve 
food; well-balanced meals. 


Same as for Share-the-Car 
Campaign above. 


Obtains new recruits i 
farm work, educaltl 
women in food 
romotes health by 
ng national nutrition 





Inspirational Pic- 
tures for Posters. 


Santa Claus handing a soldier a fistful 
of guns; soldier kissing child goodbye; 
spiritual-looking Nurse's Aide; dramatic 
shots of defense workers of all types. 


Send to Tom Mabry, Chief 
of Graphics Division, O. 
W. .|., Washington, D. C. 
Offer to local newspaper 
editors and syndicates. 





Inspires and moves 
icans and others to 
win the war. 





Unusually Good 
Pictures and Pic- 
ture Stories of 
Mexico and South 
America. 
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Brazilian industry and modern life; any- 

thing exemplifying our good-neighbor pol: 

key: os in any countries south of the Rio 
rande. 


Send to newspicture syndi- 
cates or to A. L. Murphy, 
c/o Co-Ordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, Dept. 
of Commerce Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





_ 
Creates needed got 
will, understanding 
cooperation wi 
South American 
bors. 
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HEN A PHOTOGRAPHER sends me a 

picture story today on “How a Chorus 

Girl Keeps Her Girlish Figure” or “Sculp- 
turing in Sand,” I am inevitably reminded of 
the hillbilly who, upon his return from a visit 
to Little Rock last month, greeted the home 
folks with, “They say Hoover ain’t President 
no more!” 

It is difficult to understand why photog- 
raphers should continue to dally with last year’s 
crop of kisses. Personally, I set it down to 
lack of the knack of finding war material on 
the home grounds, a deficiency which this 
month’s column is designed to remedy. See 
“Photographic Guide” on facing page. 

Operating from your home base, you can 
take pictures which will not only sell but 
which will, in the words of Dorothy Ducas, 
head of the Magazine Section of the Office of 
War Information, “make a definite contribu- 
tion to the war effort.” 

1. The first type of war picture material 
available to the American photographer is 
“Women in the War Effort.” Authorities state 
that 5,000,000 more women will be needed in 
war work before the end of 1943. More and 
more women are working in factories, farms, 
schools, day nurseries, retail stores, telegraph 
offices, railroads, streetcars, buses. This is a gold 
mine of picture-material, both for single pic- 
tures and picture-stories. Human ‘interest should 
predominate—a day in the life of a woman- 
worker, for instance, has good possibilities, 
particularly if her job is rugged, colorful or 
unusual, Stores advertising for husky women 
to work in the shipping .department, railroads 
taking on women for round-house work, are 
other examples. Published pictures of this type 
are a real contribution to alleviation of the 
crucial manpower shortage because, out of every 
hundred women who sée such pictures con- 
stantly, some will, through the power of sug- 
gestion, be led to inquire, investigate, and, 
ultimately, to enroll for these war-urgent jobs. 

“The Making of a War Worker” shows how 
a4 woman goes about getting into defense work. 
Susie Doaks, for example, looks up the local 
U. S. Employment Bureau, takes an aptitude 
test, goes to a technical training school and 
gradually develops into a skilled operation in a 


factory. This type of story must be staged to 
eliminate the need for shooting pictures over 
a period of time. It should portray the home 
life as well as daytime activities of the subject, 
to give a complete picture. 

College girls taking technical training and 
newly-graduated women engineers in defense 
plants, and how they live and work, are pic- 
ture possibilities along the same lines. 


The country’s need for student nurse en- 
rollees and the re-entrance of graduate nurses 
into active duty after years of retirement, 
suggests picture-worthy material. 


How the WAAC’s fill needed jobs after their 
training period is over, in Motor Transport, 
Communications, Quartermaster Corps and 
Special Services such as Morale Work, has not 
yet been told in pictures. If you live in a city 
where WAACS are stationed, and are a top- 
notch photographer, you should be able to get 
some excellent shots. 


2. “Block Plans” set up by the Office of 
Civilian Defense in more than 100 cities, built 
around a civilian leader for each city block to 
contact each householder and arrange for com- 
bined block-effort on defense projects such as 
meat-conservation, car-sharing, salvage, child 
care, etc. Similar volunteers in rural areas, 
called Neighborhood Leaders, number about 
800,000 over the country. 


3. Children in the War Effort. Youth has 
never before been so highly organized for war 
service. You will find ever-new phases of kids’ 
activities worth picturing. Subjects include the 
National Aeronautics Association’s Junior Air 
Reserve program, which provides basic training 
to high school boys ; new courses of instructions 
in grammar schools and high schools to teach 
various subjects, like geography, from an air 
viewpoint ; students’ activities in making arti- 
cles for use by the armed forces, etc. Talk to 
your local high school faculty for new angles. 


4. Nursery Schools. New day nurseries to 
take care of children whose mothers are en- 
gaged in defense worx are being set up in many 
localities. Maybe your town has one which is 
located in an unusual setting, or one that is 
guided by a picturesque personality. Maybe 
it has a new program that takes it out of the 
routine class. If so, this should be presented 
in pictures. For example, if a wealthy woman 
sculptor should make a day nursery out of her 
studio and teach children sculpting as a part 
of the program, this would make a good pic- 
ture story. 


5. The “Oldsters” Make a Comeback. Older 
men and women are re-entering industry to 
help the war effort. An old man leaves his 


(Page 79 please) 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS 
SHOULD SEE 


By Joseph Wechsberg 


ORE THAN THIRTY of Hollywood’s 
M topflight directors of photography are 

now in the Army, Navy, the Air Forces 
and the Marine Corps, making pictures for the 
Government. Many are with Major Frank 
Capra’s already famous Signal Corps unit. 
Since most of Hollywood’s top productions have 
been photographed by some fifty cameramen, 
who had the abilities, credits, and contracts, 
a very serious shortage of crack cameramen is 
bound to add to the many other studio troubles 
(shortages of male players, material, film). And 
there won’t be enough operating crews. A 
studio can make a star within a few weeks; 
but it takes years of hard work and experience 
to become a good cameraman. Various solu- 
tions have been voiced. Most probable: less 
famous cameramen, who up to now were given 
only small assignments, will get a break and 
work on the super-productions. 

* Technicolor photography of the month is 
“The Forest Rangers,” saga about forest fires 
and the men who fight them, excellent as far as 
camera work is concerned. Charles Lang and 
William V. Skall have done a great job; there 
are magnificent shots of the Pacific Northwest, 
well composed, as full of atmosphere as a travel 
booklet. Also swell Technicolor studies of in- 
teriors in both low-key and high-key (we like 
the ones in high-key better). But the most fas- 
cinating sequences are the forest fires. Ever 
since Atlanta burned in “Gone With the Wind,” 
it has been no secret that Technicolor fires look 
much better than real ones. This time you'll 
see the most spectacular and magnificent forest 
fires ever filmed. Full-scale action and miniature 
work on the process stage have been blended 
together to such perfection that it’s absolutely 
impossible to state where the real action ends 
and the processing starts. And there are ex- 
cellent airplane process shots—a triumph for 
the men behind the camera. If this goes on, 
the material shortages will be no handicap to 
Hollywood, since practically everything will be 
done on the process stage, with miniatures and 
mirrors. 

* Students of portrait photography will have 
a field day at “Reunion” (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Cameraman Robert Planck has given 
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us more close-ups and “closest-ups” than wee 
remember in a long time. Clever use has 
made by the combination of profile and ent 
portraits (the person in profile is mostpy 
listening part while the other speaks), | 
picture is keyed throughout in melodrap 
low, but Planck gives to his portraits ¢ 
highlights to make them impressive, 
often brilliant. At times he’s “painting y 
light” ; then again good use is made of shades 
And there is a short, but unforgettable x 
sequence showing the collapse of France 
series of stark, brutal newsreel shots. % 


* Cameraman William Mellor had m: 
exciting experience while shooting the o 
sequences of “The Commandos Strike at} 
(Cowan-Columbia). Most of the location ws 
was done in British Columbia which looksys 
much like the coast of Nazi-occupied Nom 
where the action takes place. The “sty 
this time were “real’—crack Commando gq 
from Canada who insisted on firing real 
sneering at blank cartridges. The pictures 


4 


Paul Muni, Lillian Gish and others line apf 
action instructions in “The Commandos & 
at Dawn.” 


be full of realism. Some of the Comm 
stunts sent shivers down the spines of the 
blasé Hollywood crews, used to burning 
mobiles and men leaping down from 
They remember one (watch for it in the 
ture) when a Commando thrusts up 
bayonet, sends the Nazi’s rifle spinning? 
the man’s hand and knocks him down and 
with the butt. Cameras had to be fixed 
ropes. Night effect shots of anti-aircraft ¢ 
were done by illuminating part of theif 
or searchlights, letting the rest of the 
ground and the background be in blac 
And don’t miss: “Now, Voyager’, 
Navy Comes Through,” “The Black Swat: 





That’s 
the U. 
Coasts « 
for Jur! 


various 
Natu: 


Official Photo, U. $8. Coast Guard 


What?...A Sailor On Horseback? 


That’s right! Among other duties, the men of 
the U. S. Coast Guard patrol the nation’s 
coasts on foot and horseback . . . ever vigilant 
for lurking danger . . . ever ready to set the 
mighty defenses of coastal areas into action. 


The Coast Guard and other branches of 
America’s Fighting Forces find photography of 
ever increasing value—in the instruction and 
training of officers and men, and in depicting 
the aims, the technique and the might of our 
various military operations. 

Naturally, with Uncle Sam requiring more 
and more photographic equipment—much of 
it of specialized type and design—the produc- 
tion of new Graflex-made cameras for civilian 
use has been curtailed. Therefore, in the in- 
terests of patriotic conservation, take good care 


of your present Graphic or Graflex Camera. 
If it needs servicing of any kind, bring it to 
your Graflex Dealer for a factory reNEWal 
under the Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan. 

To facilitate service, Graflex reNEWal De- 
partments are located in New York City, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Los Angeles. For further 
information ask your Dealer or write to Folmer 
Graflex Corporation, Dept. MC143, Rochester, 
N. Y., U. S. A. 

And get these books today. Graphic Graflex 
Photography ($4) and Photographic Enlarging 
($1.95), available at leading camera stores, will 
save you time, materials and money. Invest 


your savings in America and in your future 
... BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 


The Army-Navy “E” Flag, for high achievement 
in the production of war equipment, flies over 


the GRAFLEX plant. 


To every member of the 


GRAFLEX organization it is a symbol of work 
well done—and a challenge to even greater 


accomplishment. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 





By RALPH HABURTON 


F YOU LIKE to make big ones out of little ones, 
mount your enlarger higher than the table— 
permanently. In this way you get several inches 
more of us- 
able height 
at the upper 
range, sacri- 
ficing what is 
usually an un- 
usable por- 
tion at the 
bottom. If 
you carry the 
idea that big- 
ger is better 
to extremes, 
you'll soon 
find yourself 
sliding an un- 
abridged dic- 
tionary under 
your easel in 
order to get close enough when you want to 
make a mere I1xIl4 from a portion of a 35mm. 


negative. 
RY 


If your prints have a tendency to buckle after 
they have been in a slip-in mount for a little 
while, try mounting them this way. Fasten the print 
by the two top corners only, with scotch tape. 
Then paste or cement the mount together. There 
will be room enough to allow for free expansion 
of the print without buckling, and if your adhesive 
comes close to the edges of the print, there should 


be no edge curl. 


When you rig up a ventilating outfit for your 
darkroom, consider placing the blower so that it 
blows into the darkroom, instead of using it as an 
exhaust. In this way there will be a positive pres- 
sure inside which will force trouble-making dust 
out of the cracks instead of pulling it in. It is a 
simple matter to rig up a filter over the blower 
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intake—and this is the only place you will neq 
a filter to keep your darkroom clean. 


RI 


Another kink is a simple arrangement of vem 
for use with the above system, or with natug 
ventilation, if that is what you use. A cigar by 
is used on each side of the wall for a light ing 
Knock one end out of each box, and cut ho, 








in the bottoms the same size as the wall 
ing to be light-trapped. The boxes are ph 
as shown in the cross section drawing, and 
held in place with wide tape of any kind, wil 
without nails or other support. The inside of 
box should be painted black. a 


Ry 


Pinakryptol Green Desensitizer 
Stock Solution 
Metric Avoirdup 
Pinakryptol Green | gram 15 gral 
*Water to make loo 

For use dilute one part stock desensitizing 
tion with ten parts water. Immerse films in 
darkness for two minutes at 65° F. (18° C.D 
velopment may then be carried out in bright 
light. (Agfa Safelight Filter A-7 with a 2 
lamp or Wratten Series 3.) 

The same stock solution may be used, if 
ferred, directly in the developer in the prop 
tion: desensitizer: one part, developer: 
parts. After two minutes’ development in 
darkness, bright green safelight may be used 
above. 

Pinakryptol Yellow Desensitizer 
Metric Avoird 
Pinakryptol Yellow 15 geal 
*Water to make | liter 32 ound 

Use without dilution at a temperature of 65'§ 
(18° C,) Immerse films in total darkness 
minutes. Orthochromatic film and Agfacolor ? 
may then be handled in bright red light | 
Safelight Filter No. 107 with 25-watt lamp), § 
chromatic film in bright green light (Agfa 
light A-7 with 25-watt lamp or Wratten Series 
Pinakryptol Yellow desensitizer should be used 
a separate bath and not mixed with the d 


*Use a 50-50 water-alcoho!l mixture for solution 
improve the keeping qualities of the desensitizen 
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Calling All Cameras 

(Continued from page 75) 
armchair to go back to a shipyard, where his 
years of experience are now welcomed. A 
mother of 50 goes back into nursing after years 
of retirement. These are good human-interest 
and morale-building stories, especially if the 
pictures show the individual’s quiet life at home 
in contrast to his wartime activity. 

6. Transportation. Picture stories are still 
developing on the methods by which civilians 
solve the problem of gasoline and tire rationing. 
Car-sharing is nationally accepted. More peo- 
ple are walking to work. Sleighs are becoming 
more and more common in some northern 
states. 

7. Home Entertaining. More hospitality in 
the home is a desired result of gas rationing, 


and new ideas for parties are plentiful. Parlor 
games are enjoying a boom. Picture stories 
showing new ways of entertaining and ‘unusual 
home parties are valuable for their influence 
in keeping people from using badly-needed 
transportation facilities. Showing people how 
to keep cheerful is an aid to civilian morale, 
as well. F 


8. Champions. Bond Selling and Salvage 
are the big current campaigns. Others are be- 
ing undertaken all the time. For a salable pic- 
ture story, there must be some unusual angle, 
because newspapers are constantly giving these 
campaigns such widespread publicity that only 
a novel or unique angle will sell. 


9. Produce for Victory. The country’s effort 
to increase food production jis an important pic- 
ture story angle. END 








FRESNEL PHOTOSPOT 


The Man-Size, All-Purpose Spotlight 
of Professional Power & Flexibiity 





[12 OUTSTANDING FEATURES | 


@ 6” Fresnel Lens 
@ Focuses from 1’ spot te 6’ fleod at 5’ © Swivels im any direction on tension pivots 
@ Focuses te give soft or sharp shadows © Cool Bakelite focusing and tilting handles 
@ Hinged frent opens fer wide flooding © 500 wait, 50 hour life projection lamp, $2.20 
@ Welded steel body, completely ventilated @ Adjustable stand extends to 6’ 10”, $2.95 
@ Yoke fits table base, triped, light stand @ Valuable, inexpensive accessories include 
@ 10’ approved asbestes cord and switch framing mask, diffuser, color filter kit 


@ Barns 300, 500, 750 w. & Kodachrome lamp 








es as 
recom: - light as unreservedly 
have been Gavicing | all of my students to oar 


$44 


.»While They Last 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


DRDER TODAY: 323 /USE COUPONay 


LAMPS AVAILABLE 


Photoflood and Flash lamps are curtailed for the duration, 

remain avail- 
is the best answer 
to most lighting problems. Order YOURS now—use coupon! 


hat ail euee of ieuse woul fe ie 
able. Now more than ever the Photos 


FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


Gives detailed description of Fresnel Photospot 
uses, accessories . . . shows portraits, 


enthusiasm. Mail” enitoan NOW for your free copy! 
Manufactured by 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
254 West 47 Street 


construction, 
illustrates how they 
were lighted . . . with unsolicited letters from some of the 
aonmealls af ee ee ee ee ce 
in their own words of their unqualified 


New York, N. Y. 


m 
I 
I 
! 
I 
I 
I 
l 
l 
I 
| 


To: DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
254 West 47 St., New York, N. Y. 


(If dissatisfied I may return within 5 days) 

OO Send me .... Fresnel Photospot(s) at 
$14.95. 

0 Send me ..... 


0 Send me... 
0 Prepa 
O Ship 


. 500 watt lamp(s) at $2.20. 


ic stands at $2.95. 
I enclose check or m.o. 


OD, adding shipping charges. 


CO SEND ME FREE LITERATURE ONLY 


awa ae qren en ape eneraneel 
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1 Fox Talbot’ 
MORE FACT is, 


tures made with sil 


THAN FANCY OLS nitrate coated @ * 
paper could only & 

. , viewed by candleligh #) GRAFLEY 
| By Pout rn “GZ or else the whok Nelson 
Hop : image would tum Folmer | 
black due to the lag # Mildahn 

of a proper fix 

agent. 


Before cameras 
were very common, 
superstitious people “Stopping down” the substage diaphrag, 
believed that a pho- 2 microscope does not increase the depth: 
tographer under a_ field, but may seriously impair the shay 
focusing cloth was of the image by introducing a diffraction 


conferring with the ‘em. 
spirits. When he 
emerged with his 
hair standing on er 
end, they shrieked rangeane 
anc ran away! erate 
same prin¢e 
as those used: 


An optical instrument, known as the camera 

obscura (immediate predecessor of the mod- ee battleship ti 3} The Gr 
ern camera), was used as early as the time ret rangefinden §) Army-N 
when Athens and Sparta were at war. Aristotle that are over ™ presente 
describes its use in his book, “Problemata”’. forty feet long USAAF 

on Nove 
ence in 
and we 
Followit 
War Cc 
This W: 


BELL & 


Anotl 
teamwo 
the hor 
fronts, 
Army < 
manage 


ANY ONE DEGREE OF CONTRAST — OR AM § Compa 
NUMBER OF CONTRASTS — IN THE ONE PAPE 


Tricky printing problems become amazingly simplified 
when you project your hard-to-print negatives upa 
Defender Varigam. Normal or weak, ‘“‘contrasty” # 
unbalanced—no matter what exposure defects your se 
atives may have, Defender Varigam offers a 
With any sheet of Defender Varigam, and a set @ 
Varigam Filters (obtainable in sets from 
dealers) you can obtain any desired degree of contrat 
or, through proper dodging, any combination of contrasts. 
Complete instructions are included in the Varigam Book—I5e # 
Defender Dealers. Paper sells . regular enlarging paper 
Filters, $1.00 set of 5—$2.00 set of 10. 
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DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC., ROCHESTER, nT. WAR | 
The 


“THE PAPER THAT. GIVES COMPLETE CONTRAST CONTROL 
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GRAFLEX AWARDED "E" 

Nelson L. Whitaker (left), President of The 
Folmer Graflex Corporation, and Arthur F. 
Mildahn (right), representing the members of 


The Graflex Organization, proudly display the 
Army-Navy Production Award “E” Flag just 
presented by Lieut. Col. James A. McDonnell, 
USAAF (center). The impressive ceremonies 
on November 10 were held before a large audi- 
ence in Rochester’s famous Eastman Theater, 
and were broadcast by WSAY and WHEC. 
Following the ceremony, Cecil Brown, CBS 
War Correspondent, told why “We Can’t Win 
This War By Default.” 


BELL & HOWELL WINS "E" 


Another outstanding example of American 
teamwork, of the cooperation of the men on 
the home front with the men on the fighting 
fronts, was recognized last month when the 
Army and Navy officially conferred upon the 
management and employees of Bell & Howell 
Company the highly-prized honor symbolized 
by the Army-Navy “E” pennant for excellence. 

The new Bell & Howell war production plant 
at Lincolnwood, Illinois, an impressive sight 
even in this day of huge buildings of modern 
design, furnished an appropriate background 
for the presentation ceremony. The thousands 
of men and women who gathered to witness the 
event were stirred by the inspiring words of 
Rear Admiral C. H. Woodward of the United 
States Navy, Major L. J. Brunton of the United 
States Army, Mr. J. H. McNabb, president of 
the Bell & Howell Company, and Mr. Roy 
Richardson, representing the Bell & Howell 
employees. Music by the U. S. Naval Training 
School Band provided an additional martial 
note to the occasion, as did the singing of 
patriotic numbers by Miss Bobbe Arnst. 


DEFENDER EMPLOYEES SELLING 
WAR BONDS 


The girls of the New York Office of Defender 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
THE "MODERN" WAY 





1. Modern Instruction at THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY is producing a new crop of pho- 
tographers whose work is fresh, thoroughly 
professional. Typical is the work of ED. BOONE. 
A “Class of °42” 
graduate, Boone is 
now photographer 
for the Beech- 
Nut Packing Co. 


j Z2MRS. JOHN L. RICHARDS 


2. A Woman's Place is in 

photography. So thinks 

charming MRS. JOHN L. 

RICHARDS, photog- 

rapher - writer for a 

leading newspaper. In 

her leisure time, Mrs. 

Richards found study 

at the School valuable. 

Like many women, she fff 

realizes that photog- ; enniine 
raphy offers women its greatest opportunity 
now. 


3. “The Training I got at 
the School was instru- 
mental in my appoint- 
ment as an air force 
photography instruc- 
tor,” writes DICK BUCK- 
WALD. 


4. Fascinating Free Book — 60 pages detailing 
courses in COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING, FASHION, 
PORTRAITURE, COLOR, NEWS: faculty biographies, 
equipment views and portfolio of prize-winning 
photographs, many in color. Write H. P. Sidel, 
director—Dept. M 1. 


THE SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St. New York City 
POLIS ARIANA TE ARERR AR 
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VICTORY 1S 
IMPATIENT! 


“Give me more tools—faster,” asks 
Victory, for she is on America’s side, 
and she’s impatient to get the job 
done in a hurry. 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week, the 
DeJur-Amsco Corporation is on Vic- 
tory’s side . . . producing vital pre- 
cision instruments needed on the fight- 
ing front by our country and our allies. 


America has won the Battle of Pro- 
duction. Let’s all pitch in now and 
hasten the winning of the war. Put 
every available dollar in War Bonds 
. .. buy only the things you need... 
conserve fuel and rubber... save 
scrap. If we do our part, our sons, 
brothers, husbands and _ sweethearts 
will do the rest. 








After the war, we'll 
be back with even 
better DeFur 
“Critic’’ Exposure 
Meters, DeJur 
“Versatile” Enlarg- 
largers and other 
DeFur Precision 
Photographic 
Products. 


DeJur-AMSCO CORPORATION 


SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 











PACIFIC COAST FILM COMPANY 
1512 NO. SIERRA BONITA, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 





Photo Supply Company, Inc., have beep » 


ing War Bonds 
and Stamps. 


A chart rep- 
resenting a ris- 
ing thermom- 
eter has been 
placed in the 
reception room 
and indicates 
how the De- 
fender employ- 
ees in New York 
are keeping the 
heat on the Axis 
through their 
purchases of 
War Bonds and 
Stamps. 


Miss Agnes Fitzsimmons, Secretary to } 
A. Dumont, Manager, is heading the War 
Drive in the office. 


CHEMICAL POWDER ELIMINATES 
DAMP AIR 


To end damage to photographic equi 
and supplies due to dampness, mold, 2 
condensation, humidity, etc., and to p 
musty odors, Tamms Silica Company, Chic 
Ill., has developed DRI-AIR Chemical P 
Two new, improved units made of non-¢ 





materials are being placed on the market. 
commercial unit has a sturdy, special-t 


wood tripod under which ten pounds of Di} 


AIR Powder can be suspended in a mesh} 


Time is Short 


Castle Films, R. C. A. Building, New Ya 


has issued a new brochure entitled “Tim 
Short,” describing the purposes of the I 


machine shop sound motion pictures, whiché 


available for training in such subjects as 
Lathes, Precision Measurement, Milling 


chine, Vertical Boring Mill, The Shaper, ! 


Radial Drill, Bench Work, Sensitive Drills, 
tical Drills, and Action, Use and Care of 
Point Cutting Tools. 








thi: 
the 


GADGETS, KINKS 
AND SHORT CUTS 


Black-out Shade Makes Any Room A Darkroom 


IT’S AN ill wind that blows no one good. In 
this case it’s the camera fans that are getting 
the benefit. 


Yours For The Asking! 


Contains 64 pages complete with illustrations 
and descriptions of immedia available cam- 
eras, equipment and materials — both new and 
used. In these days of shectagss, you'll find 
the new Bulletin of great help in locating the 
equipment you are seeking. rite for it today! 





Something New! 


PHOTOSTAMPS 


Postage-Stamp size jotes made from ir 
favorite eh Rx ida isti touch ts 





respondence by pasting them onto 
otters, cares, ~ Delivered gummed and 
perforated read attach. Send snapshot 
(or negative). forced unharmed. Initials 
or name up to 8 letters FREE, Order today. 


Only $1.00 for 100, postpaid. 


WE BUY as well as SELL! 


— oe sell your idle camera or customent, 
at * paid, due eo shor Fotoshop 
TOP. CASH PR CEs! What's 


= than r 
t us wil more what you ha 











lor accurate appraisal, 
accepted, 


42nd STREET Trade-ins also 


FOTOSHOP 


e. ‘ 
Na East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 
ques Branch: 136-¥V West 32nd Street 


A BARGAIN! 
Photo: Clopay Corp. MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY 


The simple, inexpensive paper black-out shade 2 Years for $4.00 
which is now being made for use in many coastal 


cities for black-out precaution against air raids, 46 ” 00 
and in defense areas where night workers must " 
sleep during the daytime, can be used to make Any 35MM ROLL — posure devel- 


i i d and printed to te rh 2) $1.00. 18 
—e darkroom out of any room in the oped cos a athe ot 


. ‘ CANDID ROLL — ibn ex- 
_ All that is necessary is to put one of these posure developed and only Adc 
inexpensive paper shades on the windows to be printed to 3\/4x4l/2 

made opaque. When not in use, they look Films fine grain developed, enlarged to 


exactly like any other window shade on a roller. o Se proatt yt 
To transform the room into a darkroom, that EACH. VAPORATED—10c Addi. Per Roll. 


will meet the specifications of the most particu- 
lar photographer, pull the shade and fasten it 2523 Et TER P LAZ, R a mW 
securely to an ivory-colored black-out frame Send Sc stamps or coin to cover mailing charges, 
that fits inconspicuously along the window 
frame. This holds the shade firmly in place, L m \\ 
and prevents even the slightest ray of light from earn hot ora ay) 
entering, Q 

To make the room airy, and to protect the at HOME 
camera fan from possible fumes, a scientifically 


constructed black-out ventilator can be fitted page Fe ne ho Kg AK hy 


into the lower half of the window. This lets in et. "2™%,22r", while learning. | Sen “tena gh J and. requirements. 


plenty of air, but no light. seller mbou ‘OF pHoTOaRA 


1318 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ilinois 
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o 
WHOLESALE PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY 


1266 BEVIRLY BOL FYARD * HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





35 MM FILM $100 


Ultra Fine Grain 
Developed, Printed and Vaporated 
Your 35 mm roll fine grain proces: and each Bane mages en- 
larged to 31/4x41/2” on deckied- reaped. gloss or oo 
$1.00, We reload your cartridge with Eastman film or—$0 50 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE 


300 Century Buildin, 4 La Crosse, Wisconsin 
4 Hour Service 


The modern 

method of 

preserving 
photos 


No. A4E—ARMY FOLIO (Illustrated). Flat and 
compact. With attached gummed hinges. Two 
Folios to a box. Capacity 56 each Pair $1.00 

No. N4E—NAVY FOLIO. With U. S. Novy, + 

ai ¢ 

No. A4P—ARMY FOTOFOLIO. Heavy spine and 
leaves! padded covers. With attached gummed 
a 8 pages, capacity 224 pictures or $8.00 


ver 
ns AS-ARMY FOTOFOLIO. ‘Genu'ne leather 
padded covers; attractive, durable. With attached 
gummed hinges, capacity 224 pictures or cards $5.00 
we, 'NS—NAVY FOTOFOLIO. With U. S. Bo 


Mid. ,* E. E. MILLS co., South Lancaster, “Mass. 


bret » PHOTO SUPPLY 


918 DELMAR Lous 








wrtyryy tr; we 
FOTOFOLIO 


IDEAL FOR SERVICE MEN! NO 
GLUE, PASTE OR CORNERS NEEDED 





When the work is finished, roll up the 
take down the collapsible ventilator, and Presty 
. the room is converted back to its original 
use "and beauty. 


Pistol-Grip Flash Synchronizer 


Here’s a pistol-grip, flash synchronizer that 
combines camera, batteries and flash-bulb intoa 
single, compact unit that can be manipulated 
easily with one hand. Instead of the large bat 
teries flash guns are usually equipped with, this 
one uses the tiny, pencil light batteries used in 
vest pocket flashlights. 

To make the flash gun, first cut the gu 
stock out of %4” thick wood according to he 
diagram. In its back, bore a ¥%” hole, 4%" 
deep, to hold the tiny batteries. With a long 
center punch, drive a thumb tack into the bot 
tom of this hole. A wire, looped around this 
tack, is pulled out on the side opposite the trig- 
ger, through a small hole previously drilled for 
the purpose, and connected to one of the term 
inals of the lamp socket. 

The negative contact is made by forcing 4 
bare wire under the cardboard covering of the 
rear battery. The other end of this wire is at 
tached securely to the upper contact screw (B), 
The batteries are held in place with a wooden 
plug or cork. 

“F” is a block of wood 3%” thick, measuring 
1%2"x%" with a 3/16” hole drilled through it 
as shown. This holds the cable release, whic 
is slipped through the hole, and the upper com 
tact screw, (E). 

Next, the trigger, (D), is cut from %” thick 
wood as shown in diagram and by means of2 
small angle iron, an adjustable contact screw 
is attached to the end of it. The wire from this 
lamp socket. 
screw is connected to the other terminal of th 

A regular lamp socket and desk type reflector 
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A—5s” hole, 41/4,” deep. Holds small batteries. 

B—Angle iron and 4” bolt to secure camera 
to flashgun. 

C—% peg secures lamp socket. 

D—Trigger, holds adjustable contact screw, and 
presses cable release. 

E—Contact screws. 

F—;” hole for cable release. 


is screwed onto a ¥%” wooden peg protruding 
about 2” from the gun stock, on the side oppo- 
site the trigger. The threaded base of the socket 
will cut a thread into the wooden peg as it is 
screwed on and the set screw can be tightened 
into the wood. 

To attach the camera to the gun stock, an 
angle iron, (B), is screwed to the side holding 
the lamp socket. A %4” bolt through the upper 
hole of the angle fastens into the tripod socket 
of the camera. 

Synchronizing is accomplished by plugging 
an extension into the lamp socket. The other 
end, which has a flashlight bulb, is held in 
front of the lens, and with the back of the 
camera open, the contact screws are adjusted 
so that the light can be seen through the lens 
— the shutter is snapped at 1/25 second or 
aster. 





WHEN a famous painter first saw one of 
Daguerre’s early pictures, he cried out, “Paint- 
ing is dead from this day!” 


RETINA ul, {2 Xenon, case, like new... 
PRARTIVLRX, f2 Xenon, 


CONTAPLEX, f2 Sonnar, case, like new. 195.00 
LEICA IIIB, f2 Summar, case, like new. 228.00 
—~ — f2 Xenon, 


ONIVEX MERCURY, £3.5 Tricor, case, I.n. 
ARGUS C2, £3.5, coupled, case, new... . 
ARGUS C3, f3.5, flashgun, case, new... 
ARGOFLEX, f4.5, reflex, new 

WIRGIN \ V. P., {2.9 Cassar, like new. 
asia, MAKINA II S, £2.9 ‘Anticomar, 


(2.5 03 compet, — new 
cou) 
RAFLES S, B, "a. 5 ~ “AS °° 


. 
99, Turret, [2.5 Woliensak, now 
88, 13.5 wot liensak, ne’ 

EVERE 88, f3 Bausch & Lomb, 

REV! yERE 85, 500 watt Projector, 


+» 2Y44x3Y%, 
DEJUR VERSATILE I, 314” f4. i l.n.. 
zizié Albert Automatic Easel, 


x14 Enamel Trays, new 
Pract-O-Lite gente Ss age 
— Deve 


loping T: 
Pag 10° 05 watt, new. 
E  Projector z watt, new. 
Leics 8 Gude Mile for Neto Sides, new.... 
sli it » new... 
3smm Bulk Films Winders, new 


as Gi t Bog, Sie Fastener er, 
Kajustable ight . all metal, new. 
No, 1 Clamp fi with 








a i 


PERERLE 


128 EAST 44th STREET 
Phone MUrra 


NEW, Y 


y Hill 3-7286 











JANUARY CONTEST CALENDAR 





Open to Subjects 


Prizes 


For copy of rules, write to 





Amateurs 


Photographs must dramatize 
some phase of our civil- 
ian war effort 


$500 War Bonds Award- 
ed every month. 


Last day each 
month, 





Amateurs 


Any 


3 in awards, including 
three $5 prizes weekly. 


Camera Contest Editor, 
Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican, 326 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Weekly 





Amateurs 








Any. Awards based on sub- 
ject interest and initial 
mpact. 





$10, $5, $4, $3. 





Mechanix Illustrated, 
1501 Broadway, N.Y.C. 





24th of each 
month. 
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SALONS AND 


EXHIBITS 


Lr 


% Follows P.S.A. Recommended Practices 





Closing Date 


Name of Salon 


For Eniry Blank, Write to 


No. of Prints & Entry Fee 





Exhibit to See 


llth Annual Salon of Pho- 
tognenty of the Minne- 
apolis Camera Club. 


R. L. McFerran, Salon Director, 
Minneapolis Camera Club, 
113 E. 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


4 


$1.00 





Exhibit to See 


“Artists Through the Cam- 
era'' — Intimate Photo- 
graphs of Contemporary 
Artists, Taken by Arnold 
Newman. 





Exhibit to See 


“KSixth Southern Salon of 
Photography. 





H. F. Meath, 33 Government 
Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Dates Open” 
to Pub 


Dec, 6-Jan, 7 





Exhibit to See 


Fifth Annual 
International Salon of 
Photography. The 
George Walter Vincent 
Smith Art Gallery. 


Springfield 


Salon Secretary, Springfield Int'l 
Salon, The George Walter 
Vincent Smith Art Gallery, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Exhibit to See 


The Des Moines Salon of 
Photography. 


Walter Vittum, Y.M.C.A., Des 
Moines, lowa. 





January 7 


*% Wilmington Int. Salon. 





Salon Committee, 902 Orange 
St., Wilmington, Del. 


Feb. 8-2 
Delaware Ar 
Center 





January 15 


*xPhiladelphia Inter- 
national Exhibition of 
Photography. 





January 20 


% Oklahoma Int. Salon of 
Photography. 





January 23 





Illinois State Photography 
Salon. (For Illinois Ama- 
teur Photographers.) 





January 29 


January 31 





Fifth Annual International 
Photographic Salon of 
Youngstown Camera 
Club. 

*%l0th International Salon 
of the Pictorial Pho- 
tographers of America. 








February 20 


*30th Annual Inter- 
national Pittsburgh 
Salon. 





February 24 


*Third St. Louis Inter- 
national Salon of Pho- 
tography. 





Member's 
how 


Franklin Photographic 
_ of Philadelphia, 
a. 





March 10 


*%Third Paducah _Inter- 
national Salon of Pho- 
tography. 





April 19 


* Montreal, Quebec, Salon. 








To be 
Annoenced 


Salon Photographs by 
Brooklyn Photographers. 





Lester A. 
Chairman 
\7th an 


Burton, Exhibition 
Architects Bldg., 
Samsom Streets, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





U. Joseph Brown, 525 N. W. 
26th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Mrs. Lulu Green, Pres., Cham- 
paign-Urbana Camera Club, 
801 S. McCullough St., Ur- 
bana, Ill. 


Art Gallery, 
Municipal. 
Auditorium 





Feb. 1-10 





Gordon Palmquist, Salon Chair- 
man, Central Y. M. C. A 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





John J. Jocking, Salon Secre- 
tary, 715 E. 226th St., Bronx, 
New York. 





Simon Zecha, 637 Cheslett St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





W. E. Chase, Room 500, Mis- 
souri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 








E. E. Curtis, Salon Chairman, 
Box 203, Paducah, Ky. 





Mrs. R. Carson, 77 Sunnyside 
Ave., Westmount, P. 9. 





Write Brooklyn Museum, after 
March 23. 








May | 


Second Chicago _Inter- 
national Photographic 
alon. > 








Stuyvesant Peabody, 
istorical Society, 
Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago 
Lincoln 





March 1-2 

American 

Museum of 
Natural Hist'y 





March |?- 
April 18 











4 mono. 
4 color 
process 


March 13-3 
City Art 
Museum 

Daily 11 am 

to II p.m, @ 


Club Gallery, 
2601 P. 


April t-l7 


arnegie 


May 8-30 





Brooklyn 
Museum 
June 4-2 











Chicago Hit 
torical 
Idg., Li 





Park, 
June |-Sept. 7 
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TONERS first were introduced in 1840. These 
consisted of a warm solution of gold chloride 
and the process was known as “gilding”. This 
increased the contrast and improved the ability 
of the image to resist minor abrasions. This 
toner is still popular today and through a 
formula modification is used to produce either 
sepia or blue tones in the finished print. 
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AGFA ANSCO is said to be the oldest mate 
facturer of photographic materials in the U! 
States. The company dates back to 1842 whe 
Edward Anthony began supplying daguerte 
type materials to early photographers. An#@ 
is a combination of the “An” in Anthony ail 
the first syllable in Scovill, an American bat 
company. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





(CAM PHOTOGRAPHY has 80,000 net paid 
—_ circulation; including all manufacturers, 
bers and dealers in the hotographic industry; as well 
as well-known photographers, instructors classes in 
phot hy, photo squads of the Armed Services, ad- 
veel tanadents and inners. These 80,000 readers 
are an influential market. Rates for advertising in these 
columns are ten cents a word. Ten words is the mini- 
mum order accept Each word counts. Forms close 
January 8 for February issue. 


SENSATIONAL GLAMOUR NEWSREELS, new, dif- 

ferent. Also, thrillingly beautiful 8-16 mm. oda- 
chrome subjects. Lists sample, dime, or 4 ft. test color 
scene from “Waikiki Hula’ , $1.00. Specify size. Deal- 
ers write. Jenkins, 392S, Elmira, “ 


THRILLING, SENSATIONAL Mexican, Cuban Art 


Pictures, , Miscellaneous, Samples, Lists—50 
cents. Jordan, 135-T Brighton St., Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











WANTED — TO BUY 


SEND US YOUR CAMERA TODAY. WILL SEND 

CERTIFIED CHECK BY AIRMAIL IMMEDIATELY. 
Items held ten days for your approval of our price. 
Free Estimates—Trade-ins. Highest prices in the U. S. 
for photo equipment. ‘‘Cleveland’s Camera Super- 
Market.”? Rotbart and Reitman, 1900 East 9th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—Plaubel Makina camera or complete outfit, 
~.. ee Arthur Rich, 645 West End Ave., 5F, 
New York. 


RETINA OR WELTINI 35 mm Camera in good con- 
dition wanted. Write Paul Alden) 666 West End 
Ave., 12V, New York. 


OCTOBER, 1941, MINICAM, $1.00. Vol. 1, No. 1 
wy Handbook, $1.50. Wanted—one copy o 
each. Will fo first to write by check. Connell Miller, 
5112 Swiss Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


WE BUY—SELL—EXCHANGE 16 MM SOUND Shorts 
and Features. Multiprises, Box 1125, Waterbury, Conn. 


WANTED—8 . Proj es j 
Place, Cicero, = rojector. E. Sujak, 5321 W. 30 























Private. 


WANTED _feeed Graphic and Argus C3. 
134 Fisher Ave., 


Cash. With Extras. 4 i 
White Plains, N. . + 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Zeiss Contaflex, Sonnar F2, C. Excel- 
lent, $225. H. Warshaw, Hotel Dixie, 341 West 42nd 
St., New York City. 


BOOKS — EDUCATIONAL 


OIL COLORING photographs a fascinating h 
profitable business. ae os Sern pet et 

—, gee, experience oy. nd for free 
formation and requirements. ti 

Michigan, Dept. O10-C, = ogy cauatcaeee ied 


FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS th lution t ‘ 
troubles; organizers wmteds. booklet free The Ne. 


tional Famil iati 
ioae, — Association, Inc., 324 Newbury St., 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNICIANS in great 
demand. We train you in your spare time, in your 
own home. You can practice while studying. Write for 


free catalogue. ° . 
oe * —_ Imperial Technical Institute, Box 973-M, 


BACK-DATED MAGAZINES (forei d i 
Books—latest fiction. Used, new t tbooks talege ibs 
(refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First } me New ae v 


MOVIES — SLIDES — PHOTOS 


SLIDE oes OR gg } a will want these 
unusual 2x2 slides. rite Vio om: , Box 283, 
Grand Central Annex, New York. =” , 


MOTION PICTURE PROCESSING. 100 ft. 16 mm., 

P aa —— een bane ft. 8/8 mm., 35c; 25 ft. 
i . Ritt i 

Oak Par ein. er im Service, 629 Lyman Avenue, 

si SOUND FILMS—Features and Shorts, New and 


Lowest Prices—Multiprises, Box 1125, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 
































50 DIFFERENT Brazil stamps to approval applicants, 
9 R. Reidenbach, Lexington Ave., Troy, New 
York. 


PATENTS Procured; easy terms; 
Sanders, 6430 Evans, Chicago. 


BEAUTIFUL STONES, removed from rings, etc. 100 
assorted, $2.00. Lowe’s, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED: B&W Coupons. Will y 50c cash r 
100. Joseph Stasiak, Herriott gt. ,» Yonkers, New 
York. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS WANTED: A s, professi 
als; assignments and free-lance. Coaching and market 
tips. Post-card et details. Photo-Marketers, Dept. 
M12, Box 110, Southbridge, Mass. 
DEVELOPING — PRINTING 


35MM. FANS—See our display advertisement on page 
96. Minipix Laboratories. 


SWAP 
BRAND NEW Super Ikonta B Tessar 2.8 Everread 


case, filter sunshade. Trade for Contax II or II 
Sonnar F2. I. Miller, 1734 Ridge Ave., Arnold, Pa. 


5 MONTHS 


FOR 


$1.00 


Instructive, entertaining 
and valuable for reference. 
MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY 


22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





helpful _ service. 
































I enclose $1.00. Begin my subscription with 
Ew oes lowe «5 


Name 


Street 














FREE CARTRIDGE REFILL 
DEVELOPED # xm nocissi0 
ENLARGED Yui! “agg #, 
RELOADED "xg Ace" 


18 Exposures processed ond cartridge rallied bor 75¢ 
Wrae ber masding boy — Returned Posted 


HU B24: Service visit ae 


FoR 
Bee 








Awarded to 


FEDERAL 


“FOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT" 
In the production of War Equipment 


In making precision apparatus for our 
Armed Forces, we have applied those 
same inflexible standards of Craftsman- 
ship, Quality and Dependability, for which 
FEDERAL PHOTO ENLARGERS enjoy 


world-wide fame. 





FEDERAL MANUFACTURING 
& ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


219 STEUBEN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











FREE bargain BOOK 


Hundreds of Bargains Still Avaflablé j 
Free illustrated catalog, crammed with hundreds or 
bargains. Lists everything photographic —still and 
movie cameras, lenses, equipment — at tremen- 
dous savings. Liberal trade-in allowances. Satisfaction 

nteed or your money back. 10-day trial. Write 
fe year FREE copy —just out. Hurry! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 72° 
anos 


230 Sewth Webesh Avenue, Chicago, 
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CAMERA CLUB: 


NEWS AND IDEAS 


HE ROCKEFELLER Center Cam, 

Club “Time Exposure” gives an account ¢ 

a field trip a number of the members to} 
recently to Greenwich Village. For the benef 
of our readers who don’t know New York, thi 
is all of ten minutes on the subway from Rot 
feller Center. The account goes on to say thi 
fourteen of the hardier members of the ch 
spent the field trip absorbing the aura of 
tery that surrounds Greenwich Village. It hy 
always been one of our pet theories that Ney 
Yorkers know less about New York than mo 
out-of-towners do. 

According to “This and That” in the Meni 
Camera News, published by the Metropolity 
Camera Club Council of New York City, wi 
apparently have a little brother, “The Westfie 
Minicam Club.” There was a report of ther! 
annual dinner, which was a huge success, star) 
ing with a cocktail hour and ending up wit) 
excellent dinner music. It seems as though the 
at least should have invited their “big brother 
to their dinner. U 

The P. S. A. has organized a New Yor 
chapter and their first meeting was held i 
November. This is the second city chapter dl 
the Photographic Society of America, the fin) 
one having been formed in Chicago some tim™ 
back. 
Frank ‘Liuni, one of the charter memben df 
the Oval Table Society of New York, has bent) 
advanced to the rank of Lieutenant Colom 
in the Signal Corps of the U. S. Army. 

More and more clubs are making a seriow 
effort to get the men in uniform to their met: 
ings. The Richmond Camera Club of Rid® 
mond, Va., is one of the latest to extend i=) 
cordial invitation to all men in the servic 
Their meetings are held at the Virginia Me 
seum, Boulevard and Grove Avenues. 


Bob Armstrong, of the same club, has a 
interesting discussion in the Richmond Camen 
Club bulletin on how big prints should bei 
wartime. He maintains that the prints dost 
need to be 11x14 or even 8x10. Our own pe 
sonal feeling in the matter is that there have 
never been any more beautiful photograph 
shown than those of Charles Sheeler’s. A nut 
ber of years back, the Museum of Modern Ar 
in New York had a Sheeler show, and bi 
largest print was not over 8x10. We may we 
get away from the all-American idea that st 
makes for beauty during the war. 





Small spots can be removed from prints wit 
iodine, applied with a sharp tooth-pick or a fig 
brush. The iodine spot is completely removed 
by dunking the print in hypo. For careful wot 
dip the print in the hypo first, rinse briefly and 
swab the surplus moisture off the surface 
starting. This will tend to keep the iodine from 
bleaching out the adjacent image. 
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Hark, hark! Bowgh, wowgh! 
The watch-dogs bark: 


Bowgh, wowgh. 
(Dispersedly) 

THIS IS roughly quoted from Dr. Olaf 
Bloch, but it fits in well with our present pre- 
dicament. Back in August (most of our readers, 
who have acute memories, will not need to be 
reminded) we ran.a story on Wes McManigal’s 
farm pictures, One picture, entitled “Aerial 
Pattern,” showed a pinpoint size combine at 
work in an immense wheat field. A short time 
after the issue was out a reader in Oregon took 
us to task for flopping the picture, thus making 
the combine run in the wrong direction. We 
printed Reader Watkins’ letter in full, and 
pointed out that the photographer had appar- 
ently reversed the picture in printing it. We 
had checked with several implement dealers and 
a factory branch of a big combine manufac- 
turer, and they had confirmed our critic’s opin- 
ion that the picture had been printed wrong. 

This was only the beginning. Letters started 
to pour in saying that we had been right origi- 
nally, and that Reader Watkins and we were 
both wrong now. Our next step was to do a 
little research work with the manufacturers of 
combines, and we discovered that even they 
were a little hazy on the subject; some said 
that they ran only to the right, others said only 
to the left, while others maintained that they 
went both ways. We drew the logical conclusion 
that they could run any way, even up or down. 
Our mail totaled 387 letters on the subject. 

In November we closed the subject, we 
thought, with a graceful letter from Reader 
Watkins admitting defeat. Now like locusts from 
afar, comes a new plague, from men overseas ; 
the letters are starting to roll in, pointing out 
that “Reader Watkins was wrong.” 

Yes, we still welcome letters from our readers. 


O00 


MIKE HAZELIP, staff photographer at Con- 
solidated Aircraft, was the first to see him—a 
photographic Gremlin, named “Dippy.” ~ 

“We don’t know 
where he came 
from,” said Mike, 
“but his appear- 

| ance is marked. He 
marks up all the 
emulsions on our 
negatives.” And 
the job is especial- 
ly easy for Dippy. 
He’s equipped with 
spurs. 

His nose is extra 
long for getting in- 
to everybody’s bus- 
iness but his own. 

He has big ears, so he can hear everything 


“Make Editing 
a Pleasure" 


CRAIG 
SENIOR SPLICER 


For professional 

type dry splices— 

fast, precise and 
manent. 


or. 910.95 


16mm 


JUNIOR SPLICER 
Designed for accuracy 
and sturdiness, Com- 
plétée with cement and 


water 
container 


@ CRAIG SR. COMBINATION—Incorporates Sr. Splicer 
and Sr. Rewinds mounte 


@ CRAIG JR. COMBINATION—Includes Jr. Splicer, ~ § 5 
Rewinds and cement (on board) $ . 


CRAIG 
FOTOFADE 


For joining odd_scenes 
with smooth FADES 


Saeaevaevevews 


CINETINTS 


6 Crystal-clear dyes — 
fortiming black and 


Colors, each.... .55 i S of 


kkk At all Dealers k*x* 
CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 


Los Angeles _ Seattle — San Francisco 








Speed 


i 
Graphic 
Case ernwien.t 222 $300 


Holds 31/44x41% or 4xS Graphic Camera, 
teecseorien isis "tous Sys" AY 
YOUR DEALER = 

FRANK A. EMMET CO. 
2837 W. Pico Bivd., 


TO FIT E. K. SERIES VI ADAPTER RINGS 


Plus One, Two and Three Portrait Lenses. ...$2.15 ea. 
SI BOD. TIE 0.05 isctesitasaiccicccssceced $2.00 


From your dealer, or write direct 


MILLER OUTCALT CO. 
1046 South Olive St. Los Angeles, Calif. 





Los Angeles, Calif. 





LEARN HOW TO COLOR TONE 


* 
Send for FREE Bulletin No. 137 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Dept. IM 
732 Federal St., Chicago, III. 


Were? NATURAL COLOR 
TRANSPARENCIES 


MILITARY 


AIRPLANES 


FROM KODACHROMES BY 
FAMOUS 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


50¢ EACH 


Series of thrilling Kodachromes showing U.S. 

Fighters and Bombers in actual fight. Among 

them, Flying Fortress, P-38, Consolidated Fly- 

ing Boat, Hudson Bomber, B-25 and others. 

Order from your favorite camera store — also 
write for complete list to 


WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


254 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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going on. For a hat, he wears a reflector, 

For the same reason everybody wears a hat— 
to keep his head warm, His eyes, too, are gy; 
to his calling. They’re Cook f4.5 camera lenges 
That’s why he has a photographic memory, 

“He never forgets anything, because he has 
nothing to remember,” Mike explains gravely, 

Dippy’s extra-big right thumb is used for 
making thumbprints on negatives. Just fo 
variety, he carries a bag full of grain, dust, and 
fog to sprinkle all over photo lab negatives 
when nobody’s looking. 

To set him apart from ordinary photo Grem. 
lins, Dippy was presented with the famoy 
“E, B. O.” medal by unanimous vote of Cons. 
airs photo lab staff. The “E. B. O.” stands for 
“Expert Brownie Operator.” 

“He’s not really mean, just mischievous,” sayy 
Mike, drawing a picture of Dippy to show just 
what he’s like. “He’s the guy who holds back 
on camera shutters when you try to make a 
good exposure, or stops flash bulbs from going 
off by putting his fingers on the synchronize § 
contact. ea 

Workers in the photo lab wish Dippy would © 
go back where he came from, so they could ak | 
ways turn out topnotch work. But Mike is sur © 
Dippy has other ideas—that the little imp is § 
there to stay. : 

“Besides, who could we blame when things g 
wrong, if Dippy went away?” Mike chuckles. 


OOo 


Private Lives Dept. 


“SHE SMOKES a cigarette and reads a book x 
in bed before going to sleep. Her favorite 


authors, that she takes to bed with her, ar @ 


John Steinbeck and James Hilton. When she 
awakes in the morning she jumps out of bed to 
brush her teeth.”—Skolsky’s Hollywood, “About 
Ida Lupino.” 


Her dentist's orders, no doubt. 


OOo 


“INDEED, there is little to distinguish the 
cover of American Photography, The Camen 
and Minicam Photography from the ordinary 
popular monthly magazine. The latter goes # 
far as to use a glamour girl cover picture for 
each issue.” 


The Photographic Journal, official organ 
The jw hotographic Society of Gna 
Britain, September, 1942. 


Ohmygod! 





PRODUCTION of precision lenses, the “glat 
eyes” of gunsights, binoculars and other 
instruments, has been greatly speeded by # 
diamond-impregnated grinding machine 
automatically grinds curves or planes on glas. 
A wide range of curves can be ground 
the device and from one to fifty lenses made# 
a single operation, depending on the size. 
War Department is equipping certain plant 
with the device, it js reported. 
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Increasing Film Speed with 
Latensification 


Latensification is a method of intensifying the 
latent image on a piece of exposed film. It consists 
of nothing more than subjecting the emulsion to 
the rays of a very weak safelight for a period of 
several minutes. Its importance lies in the fact 
that it can be done before or AFTER film exposure. 

Anyone having access to a darkroom can laten- 
sify film. Neither special equipment nor chemi als 
is required. One needs only a dark red or dark 
green safelight employing a bulb of 10 watts or 
less. 








EXFOSURE METER RATINGS 
to be used with 
BATEVSC TPIT Cai ties 


American 

Weston E. Scheiner 
Day. Maz. Maz. Day. Maz. 

uperior-l1 100 80 5 100 29 £8 
up@rior-2 200 160 200 31 


uperior-3 240 200 250 22 











Films can be latensified any time after they have 
been exposed, prior to development. Once the 
effect of a particular safelight has been determined, 
one can repeat the process time and again with 
very uniform results. 

The increase in speed produced by latensification 
opens whole new fields of subject material for the 
miniature camera user. High shutter speeds can be 
used to stop action under lighting conditions 
considered impossible. Latensification practically 
doubles the working area illuminated by a photo 
flood or flash bulb. It makes fine-grain films equally 
as sensitive as high-speed films; and it makes high- 
speed films super fast. 


Technique 


Before one attempts to latensify a whole roll of 
film, some experimentation is necessary to determine 
the effect of a particular safelight. This is best 
done by taking several identical pictures of some 
subject picked at random. These should be pur- 
posely under-exposed about two lens stops. In the 
darkroom cut the film into short lengths, each long 
enough to include one whole negative. Arrange 
these strips at varying distances from the safelight 
being tested. If the nearest is three feet from the 
light and the farthest eight feet away, it is almost 
certain that one strip will receive the correct 
amount of exposure. The emulsion side of each 
piece of film should face the safelight. The film 
should be pinned or weighted down so that it is 
reasonably flat. It is best if it lies on a piece of 
black paper or some other surface that will not 
reflect light. 

With the strips so arranged, and after making 
sure that one will not cast a shadow upon another, 
turn on the safelight and expose the films for 30 
minutes, 

Identify each film as to the distance at which it 





COLD CASH CHARLIE wants your 
stuff, ° 

Needs it badly—ain't no bluff; 

Pays just like a slot machine 

With the juicy, fat long-green. 


If you're quitting: going to war, 
Send the stuff to Charlie's store; 
Get a check by ree-turn mail, 
Make a profitable sale. 


All around the world he’s known, 
And his trade by leaps has grown. 
Thirty long years his great fame 
Brings him prestige in this game. 


Better sell it to friend Bass, 

Send the gosh-darn stuff en-masse; 
Smile a smile of rare delight. 

That guy Bass is sure all right. 


1 BUY, SELL AND TRADE 
CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 
See or write me about 
GRAPHIC 
B&H ARGUS 


GRAFLEX 
FILMO ZEISS 
jOLEX 


B 
ROLLEICORD 
ETc 








Write Dept. M 


ASS limyrz to. 


179 W.MADISON ST CHICAGO.ILL 


“OSWALD RABBIT" 


Home Movie Cartoons 
—Packed With Laughs 


Give, and show, these fun making films. 
so Three Monkeys, Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck and Bosko cartoons. 8M 


and i. AS YOUR DEALERS. 


Write for catalog. 
HOLL ¥WooD FILM ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
6060 Sunset Bivd. Hol 





35mm. FILM 
DEVELOPED 
36 ENLARGEMENTS 


8 EXP. ROLL ENLARGED 35c 
16 EXP. SPLIT ENLARGED 55c 
Prove it to yourself—send your next roll to us. Fine 
= developing, ‘“‘electric-eye” precision. Modern 
x 3 prints 3}4x4%, deckled, embossed — ~y 
and date. If less than 25 prints FREE print t. 
Send money and roll or write for Free Mailers, 
- 
Protessional Pa Guichen, 8-Ex- 
posure velo} and complete set 
of Sw soeead prints. Print 
credit for poor exposures. 
U. S. PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5710-A Dept. E 
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INFRA-RED 


The new No. 108 "Standard" 
Infra Beam Drying Lamp with 
CARBON FILAMENT gives con- 
centrated penetration of Infra- 
Red rays—has oven-baked red 
coating for safe use in con- 
nection with darkroom. Highly 
efficient, economical and per- : 
manent! $3.00 per pair, POST- 

PAID. No. 108 


For Perfect Fine-Grain Drying 
in Less Than 10 Minutes 

1k 3 “3 *. oH ee 4 — »*. 

ls keep im tough ond 

% to finger-prints or scratches! 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
>t EMBY PRODUCTS CO., Inc 




















1802 W. Pico, Los Angeles 








CARRY YOUR CAMERA 
AND ACCESSORIES IN ONE 
OF THESE GOOD-LOOKING 
ol iled G63 Giicy Vilc) 3 ae: Uch 4 


Only s995 | 


ORDER YOURS pci ms 
TODAY! in U.S.A. 
5 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER NO. 22 
LISTING OTHER GADGET BAGS., 








Size—8 x 10 x 3 inches 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





35MM POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES 


1 strip 36 exposures 35¢ 
3 rolls $1.00; 6 rolls $1.75 
We will print 35MM positives from your 35MM negatives for 
jection from 2”x2” slides or from the full strip, Retu 


40c. porating, Sc , 
negative or positive, Catalogue of Stock Slides and Koda- 


chromes on request. 
POSITIVE PRINT CO. 117 N. Wood Ave., Linden, N. J. 
36 SOc. FREE MAILERS 


35MM Cardboard Slide Mounts, 


superb quality of the finished prints. Write for 
special membership plan, price lists and other in- 
formation. 


ARGONAUT 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LABORATORIES 
165 East Fort Lee Rd., Teaneck, N. J. 





If You Can't Do Your Own 
Developing and Printing 


. -.. do as thousands of camera users are now doing 
and have done for years and years. 


MAKE ARGONAUT YOUR 
PHOTO FINISHING HEADQUARTERS 


Interested personal attention is exceeded only by the 
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was exposed to the safelight. Then develop in th 
routine manner. Any negative developer may by 
used. The only departure from regular procedup 
is that the developing time should be increased 
about 50%. Inspection of the several test 
tives will reveal which distance from the saf 
produced the greatest amount of shadow detail 
This is the distance to use for latensifying futur 
negatives. 

Once this distance has been determined for, 
particular safelight and a given kind of film, th 
same amount of exposure will always produce th 
same increase in speed. The uniformity of th 
process makes it a very dependable way to achiew 
the effect of hypersensitization. 

Latensified negatives necessarily possess a slight 
amount of fog due to the safelight exposure give 
them. This, however, is not objectionable as iti 
uniform over the whole film area and does not 
interfere when printing a negative. 

A second effect of latensification is to decreas 
contrast, This is illustrated by the H & D curvesix 
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CHART I 
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~ Superior-1 ¥ 
|e oe, 200 


1.0 
Relative Log Exposure 
Charts | and 2, representing 3 rolls of Dupont 
Superior-| and Superior-2 respectively. Roll Ait 
both cases was normally exposed and normally de 
veloped. Roll B was latensified and developed th 
same as Roll A. The shift of the "B" curve to the 
left represents the increase ‘in speed, the mor 
gradual slope of the curve represents the loss is 
contract. Roll C was latensified the same as RollB, 
but was developed 50% longer. This longer de 
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CHART 2 


. Superior—2 
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Relative Log Exposure 


veloping time restores the contrast practically ® 
normal as represented by the nearly equal 
of Curve C and Curve A. 

In each case latensification increased the speed 
of the film three times. 

In practice, any kind of film can be exposed # 
speed ratings considerably in excess of three time 
normal.—Courtesy Dupont Laboratories. 
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(Continued from page 23) L 
one of the thousands of cadets trained at 
this French West Point; La Ciotat, Ban- BUT onal BARGAI NS 
dol, Sanary, Ollioules, and finally, pro- 
tected by rocky mountains and battle 
scarred through the centuries: Toulon, | ? ; 
again famous today, the death harbor of — ‘Drthoselganat 
the French fleet, and scene of the rebirth | 91, T0%2 Tiss. 14, 16, 18 in compound ‘shutter, 
of French honor. This stretch of 42 miles | tstts"uicro thsor sitachment with Special Leica’ cimere, 


is the true Midi and not what follows to C ASH Pp AID feos °F 53, ae 
. . flex. Tg 
feo (M0 / | Mantman ae 


France “Midr" som no INVENTORY SALE!! 


the East, the artificial, dusty, and once 
glamorous Riviera—St. Rafael, Cannes, 
Monte Carlo, Nice, Mentone, with its 


jector, ~~ watt, 


movie-famous auto-highway, the Cor- ¥ Bell “a Howell "Auto. 
5 load with PPB, 
Zz Hobson Cooke F.1. 


niche. Better return to those little, a bit 
sleepy places, where the express train for your 
bleu does not bother to stop: Bandol, | BARA 
. . | Sh beleaei a 0s me biel fe) tote.) & | ens, new 
or Sanary, with its fishermen, gardeners, ps aa oe eed ope ia 
cafés and small, modest, but excellent 
Omens’ CIE 244x3%, 


hotels, and the mas, the cottages, where COMPLETE SELECTION OF ZEISS. Lerra. 


retired lawyers, actors, sea captains, and an Ane, 


; : . ‘ ERAS, . 
plain bourgois businessmen live a quiet SES AND ACCESSORIES. WRITE NOW. 


old age, not disturbed by some visiting i 
painters, or by the few spring and sum- H ABE 7 & F] i K N 
mer guests bathing in the surf between the IRR RRWEt TT -1ath-= ann BA. 7-123 
red rocks of the cliffs, or tanning under 


the pines. GORGEOUS GIRLS! 


There is only one thing to trouble the Hollywood's Most Beautiful Models 
‘ Photographed in Color! 
peace of those villages, a very old and | 2.5 natural Color Fi 


ot 
bitter feud. Through Sanary runs the slides” No Two Alike! Spar- 3 for $1.00 
border line between enemy territories. It 

















door Shots. 7 for $2.00 
35mm _ Figure Negatives! Fine 
concerns the Bouillabaisse, the famous | Stein! ,Guaranteed to | Make 10 for $1.00 


nace pons Enlargements! 
; on 25 for $2.00 

soup, made from clams, mussels, different pA. Figure Transparencies’ 15 for St. 00 
kinds of fish, lobster or crawfish, heavily foe Frojection! eh An r 

5 i d . h 1] ff d d Different! 

piced with yellow safiron, and poure Art Figure Post Cards! 10 for $1 “00; 2 25 \ rs2. 00 
over slices of white bread roasted in olive CINE ART STUDIO 

oil. East of Sanary, they put potatoes in | Bex 328.¢ 
it, but to the west, they think it a crime 
to do so! 

That bitter and typically French fight 
does not disturb the fields blooming with pis 
tul; : : . 
ulips, hyacinths, daffodils, roses, violets, DEVELOPER, panne CUSTOM 
under the shadow of the olive and euca- Paine ; QUALITY WORK 


lyptus trees, and the golden mimosas. 
at no extra cost. Your 35MM roll ultra fine 


Flowers are cut in the early morning and ‘eiiin . at aan cane 
shipped by plane, to be sold in the even- to 3% x 4% on deckle-edged gloss or matte 
ing on the boulevards of Paris. paper. Only $1.00. 


In the narrow harbor, fishing boats are coon The a wiser aie 
tied to the stone jetties, and the nets hang # man Film: Shemp. in cota <> oct GOR 
over the white and pink walls and lie oe We; h-enp., We. Leaders Since 1920 


on the tile pavement, to dry in the glow- RAY'S PHOTO SERVICE vu. Sess’. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


TO OWNERS OF 
KALART SYNCHRONIZED 
RANGE FINDERS 


To owners of Kalart Lens-Coupled Range 
Finders, Models “G,” “K,” and “F,” Kalart 
offers a special individualized service. 

In this renewal service, competent factory 
technicians will clean, overhaul and reinstall 
your Kalart Range Finder; adjust and check 
focus ; replace present mirrors with the new, 
gold-color mirrors. 

Take advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity at special low prices for a limited 
time only. For Model “G” the price is $6.50. 
For Model “K,” $5.00. For Model “F,” 
$4.50. 

Send your camera and Kalart Range 
Finder directly, or through your dealer, to 
our plant at Stamford, Conn., requesting 
this service. Your camera and Range Finder 
will be returned to you within fourteen 
working days after we receive your equip- 
ment. A special guarantee certificate will 
accompany it. 


THE KALART COMPANY 


114 Manhattan Street 
Stamford Dept. 511 Conn. 


Guaranteed 35mm Reloads | 


(36 exp.) We Supply Cartridges 
@ DUPONT 
e uv oF @ SUPERIOR 
© PANATOMIC X © INFRA-RED © TYPE i, 2,3 


YOUR CHOICE — 3 FOR $1.25 
— agg Assorted $4 


filled—Postpaid 
MINIATURE 1 FILM. Tey co., 723 8e Seventh ive, i "Wit. 


FOR SUPER GLOSSY PRINTS 


with the professional! finish 


HEAVY DUTY SQUEEGEE PLATES 


| WILL NOT BLISTER OR PEEL | 


Play safe! Ask your dealer for ACME 
ACME FERROTYPE CO., 50 ‘park Sa. Building, Boston, Mass. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


35mm.Film, \ 36 


/ Enlargements 


36 exp, Reloads 
$0c 

Vitra Speed Pan 

We Anish ait other miniature and split size film 

in our famous 3144x4\2 Beauty Prints—Deckled, 


No. 828 and 127, 3 
Sc. 


Developed 


18 exp, 75c 
Suse's or Seuble 


potas Ml Contact Cinkh ing. 8 exp. rolls 
deckled-ed 


wide-mar yh Credite fort failures. 

Enlargement coupon with each re‘l. 
"MAILSAG, Fi tw SERVICE 

Dept, 6, Chicago, 111. 


ing sun and to be mended. And the wy 
ruffles the emerald water and rath 
through the window shutters and whj 
les through the palmleaves and bk 
across the flowerfields over to the by 
mountain ranges on the horizon: a oy 
refreshing breeze, smelling of seag 
thyme, and just a tiny whiff of—¢ 
That was the true Midi: Happy, peag 
ful, fishing, gardening, drinking, singiy 


dreaming, loving, easygoing. 


Now it’s invaded by the Nazi horde 


When they will be forced out—and { 
day is soon coming !—they will leave} 
hind no aquaducts, no temples, no aren 
They can not ship the sunshine back 
Germany, and they are not able to ¢ 
stroy the wit and the spirit of the P 
vencals. 

Like Paris, the heart of France 
south, the Midi, is eternal! END 





Astronomers Use 
Red-Sensitive Plates 


For the first time, a photograph has 
obtained showing the center of our 
system, the vast nucleus of stars around 
our entire galaxy rotates. It is estimated t 
there are 800,000 stars per square degree 
the plate. The photograph was made by 
plates sensitive to red light instead of } 
Red light is much more penetrating than ble 
and thus easily pierces clouds of cosmic 
revealing stars thousands of light years 
Ordinary plates sensitive to blue light of 
would show stars but a few light years dist 

Although red-sensitive plates have been i 
proved enormously in the last ten years t 
has been no corresponding gain for blue: 
tive plates. They may be speeded up 
by “baking” them for three days in an 
at 120 degrees Fahrenheit, or by putting ¢ 
in an air-tight chamber with a large drop 
mercury. ; 

In about two-thirds of modern astronom 
observations it is necessary to pass the stati 
through several correcting lenses before! 
reaches the photographic plate. Fully 
fourth of the beam is lost ‘by reflection # 
scattering of light at the lens surfaces. 
now has been greatly reduced by coating le 
with non-reflecting chemical films of lithi 
and calcium fluorides about four millionths 
an inch thick. 

An astronomer using long exposures 5 
appreciates the significance of these gains. | 
photograph spectra of faint extragalactic né 
lae formerly required exposures from 10% to 
hours long. Now the same spectra can be p 
graphed in one-third the time, thus emi 
the astronomer to observe three times as 
nebulae. 





Mary Morris of P.M. 
(Continued from page 18) 


bined with the convenience and speed of 
he small double-lens reflex camera. 


Her third camera is a miniature Speed 
raphic. This she reserves for emergen- 
ies and still-life work. “Compared with 
he Ikoflex,” she holds, “it is too much 


For flash work, she has worked out a 
special combination of equipment, com- 
bining what she feels are the best features 
of each of the several better-known flash- 
ynchronizers. For the actual tripping, she 
prefers the semi-mechanical Kalart me- 
hanism, arguing that the ruggedness of 
this is such that it never gets out of 
“synk” or calls for adjustment. This, in 
urn, is hooked up to an Abbey gun. . 
and mounted with a Hiland-Sol bracket. 


Her supersensitizing is done in a spe- 
ial cabinet, after—not before—exposure. 
Steiner, in correspondence with DuPont, 
Sworked out all the necessary constants for 
wmegreenlight post-fogging to break down the 
threshold resistance of the emulsion. 
Using these constants, Miss Morris has 
gotten workings down to an exact science, 
giving her an increase in speed equivalent, 
without variation, to one and a half stops. 


The effects that Miss Morris gets can 
largely be explained by her approach and 
her interests. “You can let the world walk 
in front of your camera if you want to,” 
she said to me, “and do straight documen- 
tation. I wouldn’t like to spend a life- 
time doing that. I wouldn’t feel I had 
had enough to do with the matter. I 
want to get my teeth in a subject—find 
out what it’s all about.” 


At this moment a footnote occurred 
to her. “On the other hand, if somebody 
wants to make a face for me, I’d just as 
soon take it.” A good example of a piece 
of impromptu face-making is shown in 
the shot of the chorus girl on page 19. 


A new way of reporting on the theatre, 
one she tried out this year, in PM, is a 


A REAL GIFT FOR A 
— A ¥ i 
tents inclu: 
No. 100 (illustrated) has divisions for 51 slides. $1.00 
No. 100B holds up to 300 slides. 
At stores or direct prepaid on 10 Days Money-Back Trial. 
Free Catalog of Amfiles for Reels, Negatives, etc. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 


FRIEND OR YOURSELF 
black. 


Blue, green, maroon or 


1631 Duane Bivd 
Kankakee, Hilinots 








LENSES 


Finely ground and polished. New but edges 
very, very slightly chipped. 
"OUR ADVERTISING SPECIAL"' — Set No. 1-M 
F copy’ TRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, macrapho- 
tography, portraits of babies and small ‘magni 
fying, expe tal optics, for ma 4 a two- 
power £/16 telephoto lens, K 
scopic Viewer, ground glass and calaraing fopuning aids, 
eight-power telescope, three-power pocket and 
for many other uses. Focal lengths 1 to 16 inches, 
Set No. 5-M—“The Gadgeteer’s Delight”—35 Lenses for 
$5.00, Postpaid. 
Set No. 10-M—“The Experimenter’s Dream’’—70 Lenses 


for $10.00, Pos 
Bi booklet of pla 
F R E E an an included. 


Satisfaction positively guaranteed. 
EDMUND SALVAGE CO. 


Dept. 3, 41 W. Clinton Ave., P. O. Audubon, N. J. 














PROTECT FILMS ci\«: 


VA PAZRATE 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER [EM 
VAPORATECO.,INC. BELL @ HOWELL CO. 


130 W. 46th S' 1801 Larchmont, Chicago 
New York ee 716 N. Labrea, theityertoa 


DEVELOPING AND ENLARGING 
Developed 


Rr 
at Les, 








EXPERT ULTRA 
FINE GRAIN 


PLUS X or SUP. XX reload reload 


$1.50 
18 exp. rolls 
“ “MAIL YOUR RC ie att wifi’ “ei Tooay 


MINIPHOTO. LABORATORIES 4 + 2: ©, Sitign Bex * 
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Pavers 


ELKAY BLOWER 


$14.95 Double unit model for 


ventilating one or two 
darkrooms. Changes 200 cu. ft. of air 
per minute. Heavy duty motor. 
Single Unit Model, $9.95 

ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


7 Oliver Street, Newark, N. J. 





Attractively 
as in sets 


1228 Richfield Building 
Les Angeles, California 





ABE COHEN'S EXCHANGE... 


aT HOUSE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC VALUES” 
2 FULTON ST. *>NEW YORK- 336 MADISON AVE 








35mm. 
ROLLS 


Pay sf <= what her aximum charge 36 Exp.— 
$1.00 18 nivex “Rolie ah 50. Our rate is 4c 
= ti f a than 25 n megeeives are good we issue 


credit ot print. Saiees to 34x4% with Photo- 
Electric sx Fine. only. Hi 
D. K. ve Grain per 
MONEY. 


. t 
MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P. ©. Box 1144 Dept. 31 _ AHICAGO 
Copyright 1939, Minipix Laboratori 





clearcut index to Miss Morris’ 
working. She practically lives with 
rehearsal cast. She follows the 
through, from its first rehearsals tg; 
opening night. She isolates its proble 
its peculiarities, the personality conflicy; 
the cast, the attitudes and angles of ty 
backers and directors. Then she shoots 4 
works, germ, symptoms, cure, and spe 

The theatre has a particular fase 
tion for her. The similarities between pic 
ture-making and show-directing hit som 
responsive note in her; and, given a choig 
in the matter, she would spend most ¢ 
her spare moments hanging around 
hearsals. “I just like to see how thing 
are done,” she says. And that, in a 
words, is the secret of Miss Morris’ pi: 
tures. END 


Developing Slide Rule 

(Continued from page 31) 
so that the developing time for a filmi 
opposite the temperature correspondiy 
using any combination of time and ten 
perature that has given good results « 
has been recommended by the manuf 
turer. Opposite the correct indicat, 
mark the right-hand scale with the naw 
of that film, or with an abbreviation fx 
it, or with a group designation (Fig. 5) 
as was done on this scale. If the latte 
method is used, the film groups can k 
listed on the back of the scale. Thi 
marking process is repeated for as malj 
films or groups as are used. 

The temperature scale is marked twit 
on this rule (Fig. 4), so that the rule a 
be quickly used for widely varying & 
velopers. The marking system describe 
is for use with only that portion of sak 
containing the temperature used for th 
preliminary setting. Add a second setd 
preliminary setting. Add a second set 
indices for the other scale after you a 
more familiar with the calculator. 

If a more durable device is requittl 
the same construction can be used except 
that the base is made of 4” plywool 
To allow the scale to be easily cleaned, 
use of a damp cloth, blow a coat of artist 
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fixative on all surfaces exposed. END 
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THE THEORY OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS. By Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, 
Vice-President and Chief of Research Labo- 
ratories of Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

“A TYPE OF book which has never been 
written before”—that very briefly describes the 
new book on photography, “The Theory of the 
Photographic Process,” by Dr. C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, Vice-President of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany and Chief of its Research Laboratories. 

Photography is both a science and an art. 
Books on photography deal chiefly with the 
practice of the art, but to understand that 
practice, it is necessary to know something of 
the science behind it, and consequently most 
books on photography contain some discussion 
of the underlying principles. Up to the present 
time, however, there has not been available 
any book in which the whole scientific theory 
of the photographic process is discussed in 
detail. 

Photography depends upon the unique prop- 
erties of the silver salts and especially those of 
silver bromide. Modern photographic materials 
are coated with a thin layer of gelatin in which 
the silver bromide is suspended as a mass of 
very small, flat crystals. are exposed to light, 
they become developable and are transformed 
by the developer into metallic silver, which 
forms the familiar black photographic image. 
This process is the subject matter of “The 
Theory of the Photographic Process.” 

Such a book could only be written by a con- 
siderable group of experts, and the group who 
form the staff of the Kodak Research Labora- 
tories in Rochester is peculiarly fitted for the 
task. Dr. Mees has combined their contribu- 
tions to produce a work which is not merely 
authoritative but is as readable as such a book 
can be. 

The book contains six sections: The Pho- 
tographic Material; The Action of Light; 
Development and the After Processes; Sensi- 
tometry; Photographic Physics; and’ Optical 
Sensitizing. There are, in all, twenty-five chap- 
ters, many of considerable length, so that the 
text and bibliographies total 1085 pages, to 
which are added exhaustive indexes. There are 
more than 400 illustrations. The chapters are 
not merely resumes of published work but are 
in themselves monographs on subjects of which 
there has been no comparable discussion. The 
chapters on the mechanism of development, the 
theory of tone reproduction, and the mechanism 
of optical sensitizing are such examples. 

This book will not enable the reader to take 


OLDEN 


CAMERA S&BLENS 


1265 BROADWAY - NEW YORK -N°Y- 


NEW CAMERAS—Still in Stock 


Kodak 20, £:3.5, ayy Model 25, £:2.7........ $43. 
Kodak 60, f:1.9, $70 &H . 
Keystone K-8, £:3.5, Ma. 78; £:2.5 
Perfex Turret ——— oa 1" 


& 
a edessece 


add 


S32skesssszex 


oMxaK ER bree £:4.5 
4x5 B & H Press, Zeiss teaser 38 eecedscocese 89. 


Complete 1943 Inventory of Gnantee 
on Request. 


1265 BROADWAY at 32nd Street 








TAKE IT IN THIRD 
DIMENSION! 


O “Fiat” picture 

can compare with 
a stereo Kodachrome or 
black and white Transparency—now used by 
leading sales organizations. Stereo-tach and 
viewer outfit #101 for 35mm 
cameras, is still available 


“Plus tax; slightly higher west of the Rockies. 
See. your dealer or order from 


ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 
Dept. W-1 Covington, Kentucky 


THE WIDEST CHOICE OF FINE GRAIN FINISHING 
Different , 35mm 

1 1 Services for Films om 60: 
Different Roll 

1 Services ‘* Films trom 4OC 

PROJECTION POSITIVES, photo cell controlled 

TUDI 10, ENLARGEME in folders and ma’ 
ENLARGEMENTS, in 16x20 mounts. titled 


AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, Inc. 


130 W. 46th St., N. Y. C., Dept. M, LO 5-5483 


EXTRA 
nn SSA aE 


Vo Ee, news of 


IVERSAL PHOTOGRAPH 
wa 10 West 33 5St., 

















HERE'S A BETTER WAY THAN 
RUBBER CEMENT 
TO MOUNT YOUR PICTURES 


—FOTOFLAT 


DRY MOUNT TISSUES 








The way professional and 
commercial photographers 
mount their prints. You 
"iron" your pictures on to 
your mount or album page. 
Fotoflat is a dry process— 
no sticky fingers—no mess 
to clean up—edges of 
mounted print are neat and 
clean. Fotoflat is easy to 
apply—use a regular elec- 
tric flatiron or the handy 
Fotowelder. 








Fotofiat is avail- 
able at all camera 


15¢ pkg. up 





shops in a com- 
plete range of all s 

end for trial pack- 
print sizes. age, enough to mount 


-— ; ‘ ; six 8x10 prints— 10c. 





mm. ROLLS DEVELOPED 
Ane renennendlsn 


ie and Cg enlarged to, 3”x4”. 
Sse. 18 a Ay yp my SSc; 
le ‘manentiy protected tevolu- 
RYOLIT' service. orestion 


need. Bree mallin “age as le Sat. Write: 
gg cn 
ter 


% ial 
675 Brown &St., N. Y. 











file is equipped with 100 
sine envelopes, and Index 
tron Numerical 


DE LUXE No. °'20"" 


2. 1.35 

tional printed glassine envel 
v index and Visible Mumorteal Guides hom 210 -200), 
Mail orders filled; p.p. prepaid. : 





THE NEGA-FILE COMPANY 


EASTON, PENNA 





better photographs, and its study requires , 
working knowledge of general chemistry ay 
physics. It will, however, be of the greate 
value to the student of the subject and to th 
many scientists who will find in it the who 
literature of photographic science discussed with 
knowledge and authority. 

The book can be purchased through photp 
graphic dealers. 


SELL YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS. By Eugen 
Wyble. A Manual For Free-Lance Photogm. 
phers. Published by American Photographiy 
Publishing Company, Boston. $2.00. 
THIS IS NO “Make $50.00 a Week Wig 

Your Camera,” promising book. In fact th 

author leans over backward to paint the fre 

lance path as a rocky road to fame and financial 
success. Evidently he has tangled with a variety 
of editors in his day for he lists most of th 
things that need to be done before knocking 

on their doors via the U. S. Mail. It’s a 

sound advice and if every aspiring magazin 

contributor would really follow just half of th 
suggestions the life of the editor would 
happier. (Editor's Note—Amen) 

The book is clearly written and contains a 
exercise at the end of each chapter if th 
reader really means business. 





“LAMBERT’S Lightning Negative Process” wa 
extremely popular in 1887 as a means of & 
ducing the exposure of negatives from about 
30 seconds to a claimed 3 or 4 seconds, 
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“PRIVATE PITHEY” 


"Oh, 


I - correspond with lonesol 
sailors!" . 


Sola 
roject 
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negati 
tives, 





Douglas DB-7B Attack Bomber 


SiaR ENLARGERS 


In thousands of dark rooms throughout the country, Solar Enlarg- 
ers are daily proving their merit. In those darkrooms many of this 
year’s prize winning pictures are in the making. There is where 
you find the real test for enlarger quality and there also do you 
find that precision engineering, practical design and ease of opera- 
tion are the outstanding features that make Solar the first choice of 
both amateur and professional photographers. 


SIX “BONUS” FEATURES IN A SOLAR 


Solar Enlargers are instantly convertible for vertical or horizontal 
rojection—for use as a copy stand—and, by adding a camera : 
ack, your Solar is converted into a camera for making copy ge 
negatives, portraits, etc. For 35mm to 5x7 inch nega- $ 50 — 2 
tives, Prices less new excise taxes start Cl........ssve 4] -~ 


— 
<_ 
_ 
—_ 


BE} 4x5 PRESS CAMERA S 


The choice of leading press photographers 

and the ideal camera for the amateur whose 

picture making runs the range from high 

speed sports action, through portraiture and 

pictorials. Double extension bellows and inter- 

changeable lens boards permit the use of “Iong 

or “short” lenses. The B & J revolving type, 

ground glass focusing back assures critical 

focus and improved composition. Dual focusing = 
controls. Eye level finder with adjustment for . 
parallax. Ruggedly constructed body to take all standar “5 
Press accessories. Your dealer will be glad to show you i / 


this versatile camera, 7 
ESS LENS AND 
ACCESSORIES... $5450 


LENSES FOR EVERY NEED 


Lenses for every photographic need are avail- 
able through your dealer, from this specially 
prepared B & J Lens Catalog. Hundreds of 
special values are listed including telephoto, 
wide angle, process, enlarging, studio and 
hand camera types in both barrel and shutter 
mounts. Write for lens catalog L143. IT’S FREE! 


FREE CATALOG [6 ,.22:22" .2* 

low for your copy 

of the SOLAR and B & J Press Camera ca- 

talog that includes a complete treatise on en- 

larging. It gives you page after page of valu- 

able meaty information on projection printing, 
dodging, tcning, mounting, etc. 

Every amature should have a copy. 


Ask for Catalog $142 
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LITERATURE FREE 
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J 4 4 
EVE £4, Wt, 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. US$ A 223 WEST MADISON STREET 





GRAND PRINT... 
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MEXICAN L 


KODABROMIDE is an enlarging paper wel 


suited for the making of exhibition prints which require brillian 
and rich blacks. Its speed makes its use practical with a 
type of enlarger. Additional features include a long-sce 
emulsion, wide latitude in exposure and development, and 
physically hardened emulsion, all of which make it ideal as 
general-purpose enlarging paper. TONE: Brilliant, rich black 
uniform through all degrees of contrast and especially unt 
form for a wide range of development times. Comple 
Kodabromide specifications in the “Kodak Data Book on Phe 
tographic Paper,” 15¢. At your Kodak dealer's... 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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